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[ the preparation of 


HEARING,” it has been our purpose to include 
a complete fund of practical information for 
the architect concerned with acoustics. 
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93 Pages of Authoritative Data 
Profusely Illustrated with Photo- 
graphs and Charts Representing 
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in practice which presents frequent acoustical 
problems, this costly and useful reference work 
is offered without charge. 

A request on your business letterhead will 
reserve your copy. Delivery will be made by 
the regional distributor of Celotex Acoustical 
Products, who is equipped and ready to supply 
prompt engineering, estimating and installa- 


tion service on individual problems. 





ment,’ and “Sound Insulation? 
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There is also a bibliography of authori- 
tative acoustical works, available for loan 


to interested readers. 





To architects and engineers engaged 


‘To students, libraries, and others whose 
interest in architectural acoustics is genu- 
ine but academic, we shall be glad to send 


“LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING’ at a nom- 





inal cost. 





Inquiries promptly handled. 
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POST-WAR PATTERN, NO. 1: PLANNING 139 


First of a series biueprinting America’s future; the need, 
the means and the method. 


HIWASSEE DAM 152 
TVA maintains its high standards of design—and raises 
them a notch—in a second great storage dam. 
HOUSES 155 


More case histories in the smali house series... interior- 
exterior photographs. . . floor plans . . . critical comment 
- cost data... construction outlines. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 169 


A new terminal on the Potomac glorifies air travel, un- 
snaris air traffic. Critique by Joseph Hudnut. 


FROZEN FOODS LOCKER 17] 


Modern design puts merchandising punch behind a new 
and fast-growing industry. 


BUILDING FOR DEFENSE 


Headway and Headaches: news of the month in brief 

Bell Aircraft Corp.’s new Niagara Falis plant: another 
defense industrial case history . .. Three West Coast air 
schools: two for pilot training, one for mechanics... Pre- 
fabrication: an examination of the accomplishments and 
shortcomings of the Indian Head, Md. ‘‘demonstration” 
project... Rent Control: what the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act says about it and why it will not work as presently 
proposed. 


BUILDING MONEY 

Six rooms for $3,500 are sold by a Detroit builder: the Tri- 
Level House... THE FORUM'S residential building cost 
index documents a defense effect... 


PORTFOLIO OF SHOPS AND SHOWROOMS 


A trio of talented young designers ring up sales for their 
merchant clients. 


Two commercial 
modernization projects and a small new department store 
by a busy New Jersey architect... A portable house in 
Lynchburg vies with a demountable one from Detroit for 
Government orders. 


MONTH IN BUILDING 
FORUM OF EVENTS 


Sculpture, washable and otherwise . .. Farewell to Fifth 
Avenue . .. Washington Market has its face brightened 
Highest houses . . . Announcements and obituaries. 


BOOKS 


Autobiography of a Sculptor... Small houses... Bird's 
eye view of landscape architecture ... Mr. Chamberlain's 
England. 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 



























TRENDS. As measured by permit statistics (right), build- PERMITS (Source: U. S. Department of Labor) 
ing activity in June continued to surge ahead of last year, 

although the erratic course of defense-dominated non-residen- Monthly Data First Six Months 
tial permits depressed the monthly total 9 per cent below ain Geant 1941 Compariene 
the May figure. (For a forward look at estimated full-year build- (millions) May ‘41 June ‘40 (millions) with 1940 
ing activity, see col. 2 below). Wholesale building material 

costs again raised their ugly head in July, advanced 2.1 per Reeitentes s..-.+. ea + 8% 1% ina + 
cent—more than in any other 1941 month to date. Principal Non-residential ... 65.4 —%6 +32 470.4 +7 
culprits: lumber, paint, brick and tile. Rents continued slowly Additions, repairs . 37.4 +2 +6 184.6 +10 
up, prompted Federal action (see p. 190). SS ae eee 249.9 = 4.39 1,387.7 439 











INSTALLMENT BUYING CURB 


Month ago the White House issued an 
Executive Order giving the Governors of 
the Federal Reserve Board control over 
installment buying. It directed the Board 
to work closely with a Coordinating Com- 
mittee consisting of Treasury Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau, Federal Loan Admini- 
strator Jones and Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson and to consult 
the Committee in formulating policies re- 
garding down payments, maturities and 
terms of payment of installment loans. 
Thus, Government set out on a program to 
curb inflation by curbing consumer credit. 

Fortunately for Building, Government 
has indicated that it will except from its 
anti-installment buying drive money _ bor- 
rowed for real estate and new home build- 
ing, despite the fact that it accounted for 
about $19.6 billion of the total $27.6 billion 
consumer indebtedness at the end of 1940. 
(Compare with total 1940 national in- 
come: $76 billion). For the time being at 
least, the Federal Reserve Board will con- 
centrate its controls on the other two 
smaller credit fields: 1) items purchased 
at retail via the installment plan and 2) 
cash loans. The former, which accounted 
for about $5.1 billion of all consumer debt 
at year-end, is comprised primarily of 
automobile credit and retail store charge 
accounts; the latter, which amounted to 
$2.3 billion, is comprised largely of per- 
sonal loans. 


Jesse 


Only place where the forthcoming action 
of the FRBoard may pinch Building is in 
FHA’s Title I program whereby home 
owners may obtain Government-insured 
loans to cover the cost of repairing or mod- 
ernizing their houses. Even FHA, which 
this month plans to launch a “repair for 
defense” program, did not know where it 
stood last month. Indication was that big 
repair jobs involving loans of $1,000 or 
more would be exempt from the credit 
curb. This would permit the compara- 
tively costly conversion of large houses 
into rentable apartments to proceed un- 
hampered. But it would certainly put a 
crimp in the regular FHA repair program 
under which loans have averaged about 
$400 in principal amount. 





1941: SECOND GUESS 


In January THE Forum surveyed expert 
opinion in the building field, forecast that 
total 1941 construction activity would in- 
volve an expenditure of $7,555 million, 
better 1940 by 18 per cent. (ArRcH. 
Forum, Jan. 1941, p. 63). Last month 
the Commerce Department surveyed 1941 
activity to date, forecast that the year’s 
total would come to $10,200, up a boom- 
ing 49 per cent from 1940. Blushing with 
conservatism, THE Forum presents below 
its forecasts for each classification of con- 
struction along with the mid-year esti- 
mates of the Commerce Department. Note 
that privately financed residential con- 
struction, to be up an estimated 15 per 
cent, has done considerably better than 
originally anticipated by the industry, 
that most classifications of publicly fi- 
nanced defense construction have ex- 
panded further than even Government 
experts were willing to predict nine 
months ago. 

Pertinent are the conclusions reached 
by the Commerce Department after it had 
tallied its preliminary 1941 construction 
estimates: “Governmental expenditures 
alone, directly related to defense, will be 
over $3 billion in 1941 as compared 
with less than $600 million in 1940. The 
increase over 1940 accounts for 75 per 
cent of the increase in all new construc- 
tion activity Direct military and 
naval expenditures within the U. S., ex- 





1940 
TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION Actual 
TOTAL PRIVATE... $4,183 
a eee. 2,085 
Non-residential ....... ee 985 
Manufacturing ............ 445 
I aco Win skacleaaaee 540 
Public Utility ......... Tile auied 645 
NG ss iA nl ore, shew. wise wikia 468 
TOTAL PUBLIC......... $2,667 
a eee re 207 
SES Se eee ee 7 
I Get ok ie a oui on wikhee 200 
NS ECT OTT Te 375 
Military & Naval ............ 585 
Manufacturing ........-.-- 110 
div nak orlen hee ane 475 
Public Works, ete. ...........-. 1,500 
TOTAL PRIVATE AND PUBLIC... $6,850 


cluding industrial facilities and defense 
family dwellings, will be about $1,700 mil- 
lion this year. This approaches the peak 
twelve-month activity of the first World 
War .. . Contracts outstanding on private 
work and the amount of defense construc- 
tion now scheduled indicate that activity 
during the second six months (of 1941) 
will exceed that of the first half of the 
year. Furthermore, since future defense 
needs will probably take up most of the 
slack occasioned by completion of projects 
already under way, this high level may 
be expected to continue well into next 
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BIGGEST OFFICE BUILDING 


“It is to be doubted if any single act of 
Congress ever changed, quite so radically, 
the future picture of Washington, or 
caught so many people, supposedly con- 
cerned with planning for the city, com- 
pletely off guard.” Thus did the 
Washington Evening Star refer last month 
to the hastily conceived, hastily offered 
plans of the War Department to build for 
itself a new building at the very gates 
of the Arlington National Cemetery across 
the Potomac from other Capital buildings. 
No mean building, the proposed structure 
would be $35 million worth of brick ve- 
neered reenforced concrete, cover 34 acres, 
provide 4 million sq. ft. of office space 
for 40.000 people, be three stories high 
with escalators instead of elevators — 
(Continued on page 4) 


Commerce 

1941 Forum 1941 Department 
Forecast Estimate+ Change 
+ 9% $4,900 + 17% 
+ 4 2,400 + 15 
+ 16 1,050 + 
+ 3) 500 + 12 
+ 7 550 2 
+ 17 925 + 43 
+ 9 525 + % 
+ 32% $5,300 4+ 99% 
+108 550 + 165 
+800 375 +5,257 
+ 31 175 —- 13 
+ § 350 - 7 
4131 2,750 + 370 
+340 1,000 + 810 
+ 85 1,750 + 268 
+ 2 1,650 + 10 

+ 18% $10,200 + 49% 


* Expressed in millions—revised. # Expressed in millions—preliminary. 
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NO. 1 


In its May issue Tue Forum said... Im Time of War Prepare for Peace 

“The United States is justly proud of its industrial progress, of the managers, technicians and workers 
who have brought it about. We make everything well except the circumstances of our lives. Man puts his 
foot out of bed in the morning with reasonable certainty that neither the day nor the year will produce 
any substantial improvement in his environment. This is not an indictment of democracy but of a mistaken 
idea that planning for the future (which of course implies some measure of control) is not the democratic 
way. Surely as a people we have now reached the point of national maturity which no longer will tolerate 
avoidable waste of the technical skills and instruments we have worked so hard to master. Therefore, the 


Editors of THe Forum believe it will serve a useful purpose if thought is now given to the part Building 
must assume at the close of the War.” 


This statement was followed by an outline of the key problems. In the months following, Tut 
Forum has brought into being a Panet or 200 Apvisory Eprrors (listed in the June issue) representing 
all of the branches of Building and interested U. S. Government Departments. This Panel will act in 
an advisory capacity to THe Forum’s editors in preparing the articles for the Post-War PAarrern series, 
the first of which is published below with significant comments by members of the Panel. Each of the 
twelve articles to follow will be handled in this manner, thus assuring the reader that any substantial 
minority viewpoint of panel members will be presented for consideration along with the majority report. 

Many members of the Advisory Panel as well as THE Forum’s Editors wish to stress two points in intro- 
ducing this series of articles. Without full recognition of both points any plan will prove futile. 

First is the creation of the right atmosphere for conceiving and executing any plan. Many will view with 
skepticism, even indignation, any further encroachment by Government on individual action, just as others 
will welcome any step which puts increased controls in Government hands. It is impossible to generalize 
regarding the exact location of the line which separates desirable private initiative from desirable Govern- 
ment regulation. What Government, whether Federal, State or local, must provide is the maximum of lead- 
ership to implement and the minimum of control to safeguard the plan. What private enterprise must pro- 
vide is the maximum of initiative and the minimum of opposition to restraints which are clearly in the 
public interest. 

The second matter the Editors wish to emphasize, and which is closely related to the first, is the 
necessity of creating an informed and therefore sympathetic public opinion. Plans which leave no citizen un- 
touched must also leave no citizen unexposed to his right to become a useful and enthusiastic participant. Well 


informed public opinion is the basis of effective public demand.—The Editors 


BUILDING’S POST-WAR PATTERN 
PL ANNING Post-war U.S. must work to a plan—a plan broad enough 


to include the nation, minute enough to cover all its political subdivisions, bold enough 
to inspire respect and realistic enough to produce action. Even in these peaceless 
times there is a growing realization of this fundamental post-war need. The war has 
brought home the fact that the U.S. has come of age and must now accept the respon- 
sibilities—both national and international—of maturity. And, on the verge of actively 
entering the war, a people that have made a fetish of spontaneity are learning the 
bitter penalty of planlessness through its military equivalent—unpreparedness. It has 
become transparently clear that isolationism is as indefensible on the local front as 
it is as a national policy. | 

In the minds of those who have the vision and courage to look forward to the post- 
war future. the role which must be played by Building looms large and important 
larger even than Building’s gigantic role in the defense program. During the decades 


when mass production, transportation, communication, education, public health and a 


* Because our language supplies none better, the word “Building” is used in an all-inclusive sense, embracing plan- 
ning, zoning, design, construction, financing, etc.—Ep. 
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1, “Some old buildings were, of 
course, torn down to provide sites for 
new buildings, especially in the com- 
mercial districts. | should say this 
was not importantly the case elsewhere 
and altogether affected a very small 
percentage of the area of any old 
large city. For the most part the new 
developments for industry and resi- 
dential use were on vacant land, 
spreading out the city area, not re- 
constructing it. Where it did involve 
reconstruction, with increased density 
of occupation, as in the low rental 
areas, the reconstruction was creating 
some of our worst problems of pres- 
ent day slum area. Boston affords 
plenty of examples. One area was 
completely reconstructed in 1890 or 
thereabouts with outrageously crowd- 
ed tenements that are now fortu- 
nately structurally unsound and are 
rapidly being demolished. If the 
original row house development had 
been left as it was then, it might well 
have been today a fairly decent liv- 
able neighborhood. The pressure of 
growth did ‘automatically recon- 
struct’ that area but not to its bene- 
fit or that of the city.” 

William Stanley Parker, Architect 
Boston, Mass. 


2. “As I recall the historical accounts 
of other periods this unhappy condi- 
tion is not peculiar to the present but 
has characterized other rapidly grow- 
ing communities in the past. It seems 
to me that one of the major dif- 
ferences between the present and 
earlier societies is that today, prob- 
ably for the first time in human 
history, there exists in the United 
States an abundance of practically 
all of the factors of production—land 
and products of the land, labor, 
management and technical skills, 
capital, and an eager public demand 
for a better way of life. Our great 
difficulty is that we have not been able 
to order these elements of our society 
in such a manner that they may 
work in full harmony together. The 
careful preparation of present plans 
for future needs, as you point out, 
should greatly enhance the prospects 
for the fullest possible use of these 
abundant resources in the post-war 
period.” 
Lowell J. Chawner 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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host of other activities made their greatest strides, Building allowed the 
physical plant which houses all these complex mechanisms to deteriorate. 
Despite undeniable progress in the design and construction of individual 
buildings, the total environment in which buildings play a determining 


part has been permitted to run down, to become crowded, noisy, dirty 
and generally inefficient. 


Huge parts of cities and towns have worn out and are left to rot in a state 
of chronic blight. Feeding on itself, this spreading disease has fostered 
uneconomic decentralization and the consequences of high taxes, exces- 


sive transportation and other utility costs, impending municipal bank- 
ruptcy. 


Without a remedial post-war program, well planned and well executed, 
the nation may soon see these ravages of obsolescence grow to catastrophic 
proportions: By 1945 one-third of all the 40 million dwelling units in the 
country will be more than 50 years old—well past the accepted age of 
efficient usefulness. By 1945, to put it another way, the 6 million dwell- 
ing units which were in need of major repairs in 1935 will probably be 
unfit for use, and the 18 million which then needed minor repairs will 
probably be ready for major reconstruction, if not demolition. By 1945 
the $10 billion worth of commercial construction undertaken during 
the booming Twenties will be about 20 years old and ready for modern- 
ization. By 1945-50 realty owners may look back enviously at the com- 
paratively light $30 per $1,000 tax load they complained about in 1941. 
By 1950 the $1.5 billions of highways built in the peak year of 1930 
and already obsolete will be pock-marked with age and will demand 
millions of dollars of reconstruction. By 1950 disease, delinquency and 
discontent due to the increasing inadequacies of the U. S. physical plant. 
if it is permitted to deteriorate at the present rate, may have precluded 


forever any variety of planning except that preached by Communists, 


Fascists, and Nazis. 


The immediate need for a post-war pattern of construction and recon- 
struction is independent of the effect of World War II on the U. S., but 
it is made more urgent because of it. The sad state of the nation’s 
physical plant has existed for two full decades—ever since the country 
stopped growing and could no longer rely on a continuous expansion 
of population to foster automatically the reconstruction of urban areas. 
1,2 Today the U. S. must go out of its way to force reconstruction upon it- 
self. Such a program will become imperative with peace. Otherwise, the 


already serious problems of blight and obsolescence will be compounded 


by the cessation of defense activities: disrupted industrial output, idle 
plants, idle organizations. idle skills, idle money—all the creaks and 


groans of a highly organized productive enterprise suddenly turned loose 
to shift aimlessly for itself. 
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Paradoxically, the immense and seemingly insoluble post-war problems 
constitute also a prime opportunity: the chance to convert expanded in- 
dustry, once it is no longer needed for national defense, to the task of 
rebuilding and redeveloping the U. $.—urban, suburban and rural. If 
there is no longer need to turn tanks into tractors, there is every need to 
beat the swords of modern warfare into tools for a better and healthier 
life: not simply new and improved buildings, but whole new commu- 
nities; not simply further development on the periphery of cities and 
towns, but redevelopment within them to replace obsolete housing, com- 


mercial, industrial and public facilities. 


To accomplish these ends efficiently and effectively, Building must work 
to a plan—each building to its neighborhood, each neighborhood to its 


community, each community to its region and ultimately each region to 
the nation.3 


PLANNING DEFINED 


Unfortunately, the term “planning” suffers from much abuse. It has 
become a handy fetish for dictators seeking such razzle-dazzle as trains 
that run on time or undertakings that command more Lebensraum. 
Spelled with a capital P, it has been weighed down with political over- 


tones, shot through with metaphysical connotations. 


To Building, however, there is nothing either sinister or occult about the 
term. Planning is Building’s chief stock in trade; without planning, it 
could not function. Stripped of voodoo, planning may be defined as 
1) the anticipation of needs and 2) the coordination of means toward 


3) the development and execution of a pattern whereby the means 
meet the needs. 


Any definition of planning is incomplete, however, unless it also covers 
the dimensions of space and time and recognizes the need for planning 
control so that each activity may be planned as an integral part of a 
harmonious whole. There are several shining examples of such compre- 
hensive planning in successful operation: Ford’s industrial empire, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority’s vast power project, Rockefeller Center’s tower- 


ing commercial city, the U. S. Navy’s current expansion program, Adolph 
Hitler’s crack military machine. 


As any comprehensive plan must, the plans laid by these going enter- 
prises are geared to mesh with the changing standards that come with 
advances in science and technology. New needs continue to be discovered 
for man and society. In the process, the existing means grow obsolete. 
and patterns once deemed highly desirable suddenly become worthless. 
To be worth its salt, a plan must be dynamic rather than static. Not only 


must it promote change, but it must be capable of change itself. 


3. “J can fully appreciate and under- 
stand why a neighborhood should 
and could regulate the number, qual- 
ity, and nature of its individual 
buildings; similarly, | can see some 
possibility for a city or community 
regulating the number, quality, and 
nature of its neighborhoods or sub- 
divisions; but when it comes to a 
region such as a State regulating the 
number or growth of its cities, the 
analogy begins to become a little 
vague; and when it comes to the 
type of regulation which it is pro- 
posed the Federal Government shall 
have over the number, type, and 
quality of its individual regions, your 
article leaves me entirely in the dark. 
It is true that you suggest that some 
future red, white, and blue  sus- 
pendered Jesse Jones with a lollipop 
in one hand and a black snake whip 
in the other may be able to convince 
local governments that Uncle Sam 
knows what plans are best for little 
children, but whether or not this type 
of centralization of power in the 
Federal Government is the best thing 
in the long run for us, is, I think, 
still open to question.” 


William B. F. Hall 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


PLANNING IN THE PAST 


The foregoing introduction does not imply 
that there has been no planning in the 
past. In the past 25 years, U.S. planning 
facilities have enjoyed a mushroom 
growth. There are now aimost 30 national 
planning agencies, both public and pri- 
vate—from the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, which inventories the total 
U.S. productive energy, to the American 
Society of Planning Officials which, more 
specifically inventories the total WU. S&S. 
planning brain power. Out of a represen- 
tative group of the 118 large U. S. cities, 
all but sixteen have their own city plan- 
ning commissions, most of which are 
municipally financed and have paid staffs. 
Many States and many regions within 
States—from New York to Oregon, from 
the District of Columbia to the Willamette 
River Valley — have sponsored planning 
groups and have followed their plans in 
some degree. Over 2,300 private trade as- 
sociations provide a ceaseless flow of in- 
formation concerning highways, land, 
building materials, fixtures, and struc- 
tures—in fact, any and all kinds of parti- 
cular research on the status quo of each 
productive effort, its troubles and its plans 
for remedy and for the future. 

All of these organizations, national, 
State, local, public and private are respon- 
sible for the present degree of planning, 
its benefits and, in a derivative sense, 
its evils. For, just as all planning or- 
ganizations lack integration, direction 
and positive powers so too, each of their 
planning efforts have been piecemeal and 
therefore often negative and anem- 
ic. 

City plans and their first functional 
instrument, zoning regulations, are the 
most prevalent examples of U.S. plan- 
ning. And they, too, have a record of 


(Continued on next page) 
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PLANNING IN THE PAST 
(cont’d) 


at least spotty performance. Because of 
city plans and their attendant zoning 
regulations, Akron, Ohio, has effected 
economies in providing public utilities; 
Chattanooga, Tenn. has better developed 
business centers and sub-centers; Grand 
Rapids, Mich. has reduced fire losses; and 
in Syracuse, Albany, Omaha, Pittsburgh 
and many other cities, !and values have 
been stabilized. 

However, while zoning has benefitted 
many a municipality, its abuse has aggra- 
vated problems it was intended to solve. 
For in planning for the tomorrow which 
never came, our cities were overzoned and 
in consequence rehabilitation of blighted 
areas has been more difficult, while exten- 
sion of. utilities to unneeded subdivisions 
has increased municipal debt. Well known 
is the example of New York City whose 
residential zones, if fully developed, could 
accommodate 77 million people and whose 
business and industrial zones could pro- 
vide for 340 million, or more than the com- 
bined populations of North and South 
America. Worcester, Mass. (pop. 195,000) 
recently found it had zoned enough land 
for business use to serve a city over 800,- 
000. Des Moines’ commercial zones can 
provide for all of New Orleans, a city four 
times its size. And these examples are not 
uncommon. 


FAULTS 


The planners of the past cannot be in- 
dicted entirely for the evils of past plan- 
ning. The city fathers, confident that 
rising real estate values would liquidate 
the debts of the past, looked upon plan- 
ning as a luxury and gave its authorized 
commissions no positive power. And as 
long as the public believed that congestion 
was a sign of prosperity, not social dis- 
order, its attitude toward planning was 
apathetic. 


EFFECTS 


In the early Thirties, the results of 
short-sighted, unneeded expansion began 
to appear in every American city. Unheard 
beneath the tumult of roaring, rapid 
growth, the planners had long contended 
that it was unwise to predicate land 
values, building costs, public utility ex- 
pansion and municipal debt upon growth 
which might become static. When the 
city boosters began to think of themselves 
as taxpayers and to examine the city 
books, they had to agree. Hindsight 
proved that congestion in Detroit was 
costing the city $12.7 million to widen 
two and one-half miles of Woodward 
Avenue, $10 million of which was for the 
purchase of property, damage and interest; 
that street widening only accentuated the 
decentralization and premature subdivid- 
ing of 27, 183 lots of which only 1,179 were 
used; that pyramiding of utility expan- 
sion, excessive vacancies, tax delinquen- 
cy, reduced assessments finally ended 
with the complete bankruptcy this year 
of such communities as Sarasota, Fla., 
Clawson, Mich., and Eastland, Texas. 
Land, Building’s essential raw material, 
was selling at retail with speculative 
profit thrown in. Operating on the fal- 
lacious thesis that the supply of land was 
limited and the supply of population un- 
limited, land was divided into small lots, 
re-subdivided into smaller lots. Small 
scale ownership blocked effective action. 
Finally, despite the fact that planners 
had proved that larger blocks’ save 
development costs and increase profit 
margins, subdividers continued to work 
for the maximum number of building plots 
on every acre of suburban land. 
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In brief, Building’s post-war pattern implies large scale, long term, flex- 
ible planning in the fullest sense of the word: 


> A continuous flow of information on trends in all fields of activity in 
which the industry operates so that new needs for the development of 


new buildings and service networks can be anticipated by Building's 
planners. 


> Equally important, a flow of information on the availability of means 


—people, things, ideas—to satisfy such needs, qualitatively as well as 
quantitatively. 


>The development of specific patterns, each necessarily restricted in 
space and limited in time, but all integrated within a framework so that 


there can be maximum flexibility in meeting the changing demands of an 
evolving civilization. 


> The development of controls that will guide planning in the direction 


of maximum rather than minimum productivity. 


P Finally, maximum encouragement to private initiative to function 


constructively wherein it can and wherever it conforms to the pattern. 


SCOPE OF FUTURE PLANNING 
Focus of any plan set up by Building for the rebuilding of America 


must be at least as broad as Building itself. Fortunately, this industry 
is as wide-flung and penetrating as the whole national economy. Massive. 
it cuts across the entire country, extends into every region, every com- 


munity, every neighborhood, every side street. Indispensable. it touches 


every phase of U. S. life. 


But, although it embraces the whole national scene, Building in the past 
has operated largely within continually narrowing local limits. Planning 
emphasis has been on geographical subdivision rather than geographical 
integration. Houses have been built without reference to one another. 
streets have been built without reference to a neighborhood plan, neigh- 
borhoods without reference to the community. and so on. Each has been 


laid out as a self-sufficient unit that would eventually contain other 
self-sufficient units. 


Splitting up the country into small isolated units undoubtedly has sim- 
plified Building’s earlier planning. In the process, however, the nation’s 
larger patterns of development have become increasingly confused and 
distorted. And, the self-sufficient planning entities are usually in technical 


or economic conflict with one another. 
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If similar shortcomings are not to be passed on indefinitely, then it is 
clear that the traditional planning approach must be reversed. Each 
building problem must be seen also as a problem in large scale planning 
—the side street (if needed) as an integral part of a functional neigh- 
borhood plan, the neighborhood (if needed) as an integral part of a 
functional community plan, and so on, until the point is reached where 
every local construction job harmoniously becomes a functional unit 


within an integrated national pattern of development.4 


The nation’s integration into such a unified productive system is implicit 
in the dynamic forces of industrial growth. Cities already oversprawl 
their political limits to merge with other communities, forming ever- 
widening areas of centralized productive activity. New power, trans- 
portation and communication lines and new industries leap blithely 
across the arbitrarily imposed State boundaries to knit the nation ever 
more tightly together. The old distinction between city and country con- 
tinually fades, as the latter tends to take on certain advantages of the 
former. These are the positive potentials of national development which 
challenge Building today. And, needless to say, if Building is to plan a 
harmonious integration of the nation’s physical plant in order to obtain 
continually rising standards of living, then it follows that Building itself 


must also become integrated. 


Planning for the future, however, cannot stop with just an examination 
of existing needs and the means of obtaining them. Beyond are needs 
not yet seen but whose coming may be anticipated. These also must be 


taken into consideration in any full-fledged, long-range program of na- 
tional development. 


Technically, the development and redevelopment of the U. 5S. plant 
presents no insurmountable hurdles. It should be relatively easy, for 
instance, to perfect a new urban pattern for Washington that would 
make this city (now congested with too many people, buildings and 
vehicles in too small an area) fully up-to-date as the nation’s adminis- 
trative center. Likewise for any other U. S. community, large or small: 
if its needs in relation to those of the whole country can be seen in 
sufficiently broad focus, a flexible enough pattern of development can be 
evolved—at least on paper. But all such planning is merely technical 
virtuosity in a vacuum, unless it can be activated by solutions to the 


economic problems that have choked initiative in the recent past. 


Economically, the means by which existing obstacles are to be leveled and 
the technical objectives achieved is the nub of the post-war planning 
problem. To crack it is the most difficult of the tasks before Building's 
planners.5 But unless it can be cracked, any proposal for rebuilding 


America, no matter how excellent technically, will be ineffectual and 
worthless. 


4. “We must not overlook the fact 
that even under present conditions, 
this type of planning which requires 
that individual ideas, interests, plans, 
and responsibility make way for the 
one big plan, tends to discourage the 
type of individual initiative and re- 
sponsibility which in years past have 
been largely responsible for progress 
in America.” 
W. M. Brock, President 
Gem City Building 


& Loan Association 
Dayton, Ohio 


5. “This seems to imply that the 
Building Industry is somehow to 
solve a formidable list of social 
problems. That seems to me fan- 
tastic. One can readily see that the 
industry has a place and a stake in 
the needed solutions, but the clear 
implication of the article is that 
somehow the industry can reasonably 
be expected to produce a new social 
order, by itself.” 
George Young, Jr. 
Professor College of Archi- 
tecture, Cornell University 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


PLANNING IN THE 
FUTURE 


In transportation: Mass - production 
of high-speed aircraft implies for the 
post-war period a phenomenally rapid 
development in private ownership of 
planes. Conceivably, the two-plane hangar 
can become as familiar an appendage of 
the American home as the two-car gar- 
age. In fact, even before streets and 
highways laid out originally for horse- 
and-buggy travel can be revamped satis- 
factorily for motor car travel, provision 
will have to be made for new landing fields 
and new networks of air travel. 


In power: Current plant expansion 
augurs much for a post-war development 
of more labor-saving devices for the 
home. Even more significantly, current 
laboratory experiments on U-235 as a new 
source of energy suggest the possibility 
that eventually all buildings may be 
planned as units fully independent of 
existing fuel or power supplies. 


in agriculture: Although it leaves in 
its wake the tragedy of evicted share- 
croppers as a social welfare problem, on 
its posite side large scale mechanized 
farming brings with it the promise of 
more abundantly varied foods and the 
attainment of new concepts of nutrition. 
For building this development (as does 
the even more revolutionary field of “tray 
-farming’’) represents a new field of op- 
portunity—highly specialized farm struc- 
tures which could never be put up in odd 
moments by untrained farm boys. 


in recreation: With an age of leisure 
opening up as the antithesis to the lack 
of planning which results in unemploy- 
ment, more time will be available for the 
enjoyment of life. Greater utilization and 
extension of the recreational plant can 
be expected. Cities, heretofore largely 
oblivious to the physical and mental! well- 
being of their citizens, will have to pro- 
vide recreational facilities in specialized 
abundance if they are to be deemed 
livable. 
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THE PLAN 


It has been shown that the inventory of existing planning facilities is more encouraging 
than the products of these facilities. Into the spotlight have been thrown some of the 
troublesome obstacles to past, present and future planning. Finally, it has been demon- 
strated that Building’s new plan for the future must be big, comprehensive and posi- 


tive in its technical details and must be bound to workable solutions of the economic 
problems which it entails. 


Now, without pretense of finality or hallucinations of divine power, THE ForRUM sug- 
gests the outline of such a post-war pattern for Building—first, its objectives and, 
then, the methods by which they may be accomplished. 


OBJECTIVES 


As for the past, Building’s post-war pattern aims at the correction of mistakes al- 
ready made—at least insofar as remedy is physically possible and economically plaus- 


ible. 


For the present, it defines Building’s role in the achievement of the “more abun- 
dant life’ —marked improvement in the appearance and efficiency of the nation, its 
regions, States, counties, municipalities and rural areas; betterment of the environ- 
ment of all U. S. citizens, at work, at play, at home; widening of the opportunity for 
private enterprise to develop national resources to the fullest extent and at fair profit. 
For the future, Building’s post-war pattern contemplates the laying of a firm foun- 
dation for progress—flexible enough for all contingencies. 


To obtain these broad objectives, the plan proposes immediate and simultaneous ac- 
tion on several specific fronts and in several specific directions on each front: 


PLANNING NEW CONSTRUCTION 





Coordination of planning activity of local, 
regional, and national agencies 

Realistic rezoning in line with anticipated 
population trends 

Establishment of a national “Office of 
Planning Management” 

Expansion of existing planning facilities 


BLIGHT CURE 


Control of decentralization 

Urban reconstruction 

Expansion of public recreational facili- 
ties 

Provision of adequate parking areas 
Improvement and integration of trans- 
port facilities 


LAND 


Increased public ownership 
Reclassification of use 
Deflation of unreal valuations 
Control of usage 


Lower material costs 

More efficient techniques 

Lower labor costs, but at the same time 
greater employment and higher annual 
wages 

Lower construction costs 


TAXES 

Taxation for municipal services rendered 
based on income actually realized 
Reduction through increased efficiency oi 
the public “plant” 


BUILDING INDUSTRY 
Integration 

House cleaning 
Bigger business 


ELIMINATION OF RESTRAINTS 
Rationalized building codes 

Cessation of labor racketeering 

End of collusion by dealers and contrac- 
tors and manufacturers 
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METHODS 

Simple to state, the foregoing specific objectives of Building’s post-war 
plan are difficult of accomplishment. But none is impossible, if energeti- 
cally pursued by an organized industry aroused to the urgency of each 
objective. Most of the methods by which they may be accomplished de- 
mand hard work and much sacrifice—a different variety of the same 
“sweat and tears” that must be shed for the successful prosecution of a 
modern war. Many of the methods have been advanced before—but usu- 
ally individually and by groups which have stood to benefit by the sug- 
gested actions. No claim of originality is made herein; on the contrary, 
a grateful nod goes to many a leader in various fields of Building. Per- 
haps the integration of their suggestions into a broad pattern will pro- 
duce the fruit that their individual efforts—like piece-meal planning— 


have failed to achieve. 


Herewith, then, a discussion of the first broad heading—that of Plan- 
ning—to which developments in other directions must all be geared. 
Subsequent articles in this series will analyze each of the other subjects 


in similar detail. 


PLANNING 

The 670 planning agencies in the U. S. today must be expanded to 
blanket the entire country. All 3,000 counties must follow the lead of 
those which now have such planning facilities. All 36,000 communities 
—particularly the 16,000 which are incorporated municipalities—must 
follow the 1,200 which have established planning boards, however per- 
functory. The few States without planning boards must immediately step 
in line. Finally, each geographic section of the country must have its 


regional planning agency. 


But, these new agencies should not be exact duplicates of existing facil- 
ities. In fact, most of the latter must be reorganized, restaffed, reconse- 
crated. Effectively to direct Building’s post-war pattern on local fronts, 
all planning agencies must be accepted as vital and big cogs in local 
government machinery, for planning is a logical function of government. 
These agencies must be rid of long-haired dreamers whose schemes 
make as little sense and have as little chance of execution as their scratch- 
pad doodles. They must be staffed with competent planning personnel 
—hard-headed realists,6 practical men of prestige who are visionary only 
to the extent that they see in the reconstruction of the U. S. physical 
plant new social as well as economic horizons. They must be courageous 
and vigorous, and, while some will serve as “$1 a year” citizens, the 
others must be well paid. Planning has suffered from stingy appropria- 
tions. Since it has also suffered from lack of legal power, local planning 
boards or commissions should be lifted from their niches of indepen- 


dence, placed close to the legislative branches of local government as 


6. “While I agree that our planning 
agencies ought to be rid of ‘long- 
haired dreamers’ with ‘scratch-pad 
doodles’, | am not prepared to urge 
that the fate of our cities be left 
entirely in the hands of the so-called 
‘hard-headed realists’. Every city 
has some men of vision who are not 
too visionary to be of use as mem- 
bers of the planning board.” 

Harold S. Buttenheim, Editor 


The American City 
New York, N. Y. 
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1. “I believe that the planning jfunc- 
tion is advisory. I believe that in so 
far as you give the planning board 
powers you tend to destroy that 
board, and I believe that this in- 
evitably happens (see Robert A. 
Walker's book, THE PLANNING FUNC- 
TION IN URBAN GOVERNMENT).” 
Walter H. Blucher, 
Executive Director, American Society 
of Planning Officials 
Chicago, Ill. 
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integral departments and given powers commensurate with their impor- 
tance.! They must be given control over the location of all public im- 
provements and public utilities—publicly owned construction projects 
and transportation, communication, power, water, sewage disposal facil- 
ities whether public or private. The shape of a locality’s industrial and 
commercial development should also be in their hands rather than under 


the usually short-sighted eyes of chambers of commerce. 


Before these planning departments can be fully effective, however, they 
must have completed their No. 1 task: preparation of master plans for 
their respective bailiwicks—towns, cities, counties, States and regions. 
Conceived in broad outline, these master plans of reconstruction and 
development must be inter-related so that they jibe with one another 
and when put together blanket the entire country. They must be specific 


and, at the same time, flexible. For this reason they should go no further 
than this: 


1 Streets, bridges and tunnels 
2 Parks and parkways 
3 Public building sites 


4. Public reservations 


Zoning districts 

Public utility lines 
Waterfront piers 

New real estate subdivisions 


~~ 


REZONING 


When a network of such master plans has been developed, localities will 
be better able to undertake prudently the huge problem of zoning. Zon- 
ing ordinances are the teeth of master plans. While a plan must neces- 
sarily be a broad and general pattern, zoning is a precise and exact 
control employed to effect the master plan, to transfer it from paper to 
earth. In the first place, zoning must be extended to the 34,000 munici- 
palities, towns and townships which are currently without it (less than 
2.000 are now zoned) and beyond them into the hinterlands via county 
zoning. To this end, new enabling legislation must be enacted in the 12 
States which now limit specified municipalities or classes of municipali- 
ties and in the 39 States which do not now permit the zoning of all their 


counties. (Seven of these permit limited county zoning.) And, existing 
zoning must be reviewed in the same manner. 


A link between the master plan and zoning, the land use map of most 
communities must be revised along with their zoning regulations. The 
former are usually dictated merely by topography, past development and 
present trends and by the routes of existing transportation facilities; and 
the latter are deficient primarily in their area and density requirements. 
The land use map must be revised not only to control future develop- 
ment but, with the aid of retroactive legislation, to reinstate existing 
areas as they should be. The major factors in each case are the economic 


and social needs of the community and its people. 
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No longer should land use maps and their activating zoning ordinances 
be based merely upon the recognition of the obvious and be aimed 
merely at the prevention of the undesirable. They must henceforth be 
geared to acknowledge and correct their own past mistakes and to pursue 
immediate and distant goals in community development. And, according 
to a 15-year-old decision of a State supreme court, this progressive type 
of zoning is legal: “Zoning in its best sense looks not only backward to 


protect districts already established but forward to aid in the develop- 
ment of districts according to a comprehensive plan having as its basis 
the welfare of the city as a whole.”’* 


Working within the framework of an intelligently drawn master plan and 
under the direction of an intelligent planning board, zoning alone may 
correct or alleviate many of the evils which now plague all U. S. cities. 
1) The design, architectural style and appearance of buildings may be 
controlled—particularly when they are close to public properties. ® 9 

2) Overhead signs and highway billboards may be controlled, even out- 
lawed. 

3) The construction of obviously out-of-place buildings— including resi- 
dences-—may be prevented, particularly if the prevention will protect 
neighboring values. 

4) Non-conforming uses—both buildings and land—may be eliminated 


by police power on the charge of disturbance of the economic or esthetic 
peace. 


>) Provision of adequate offstreet parking space may be required of all 


new residential, commercial and industrial construction projects. 


6) Use of flood plains for anything but such easily evacuated enterprises 
as crop agriculture and open industrial storage may be prohibited for 
safety’s sake. 


7) Water sheds may be protected. 


8) Soil may be insured against erosion by prohibition of certain types 
of cultivation 


9) Population density and land use intensity may be controlled, retro- 
actively as well as for the future. 


10) Scattered urban expansion and premature suburban development 
may be prevented. 10 


11) Proposed or possible rights of way and public areas in a long-range 
program may be protected and provided for immediately either by pre- 
venting development altogether or by permitting only low intensity use 
of the land which may be easily changed when the public improvements 
are begun. (This possibility of transitional zoning merits detailed exam- 
ination by planners, for it offers a major means of flexibility in all phases 


of the art of zoning. ) 


*Zahn ¥. Board of Public Works, 195 Cal. 513 


8. “This is like the chlorojorming of 
morons—dangerous. Fine Arts Com- 
missions will unfortunately suppress 
Frank Lloyd Wright as happily (or 
more happily) as they will ‘The 
Brown Derby’.” 
John Burchard, Director 
Albert Farwell Bemis Foundation 
Cambridge, Mass. 


9. “God forbid. Think of the Wash- 
ington Fine Arts Commission, of the 
Municipal Art Commission of New 
York, of the stuffed shirts, decayed 
dodos and self-important poops on 
various ‘art’ bodies everywhere!” 

Henry S. Churchill, Architect 
New York, N.Y. 


10. “The idea of restricting subdi- 
visions until their need is reasonably 
well established is, in my judgment, 
a very fine one. | have seen some 
evidence of its effectiveness here. In 
our best residential area there are 
some natural barriers to its extension. 
Should it be extended, a very im- 
portant. highway would have to be 
crossed. Consequently, there has been 
a revival of interest in some of the 
lots that were left during the era of 
the 20’s, and some very desirable 
development has and is taking place. 
This eliminates the necessity of ex- 
tending streets, light systems, sewers, 
and water lines, etc., and tends to 
balance the area in question. If some 
plan could restrict new subdivisions, 
this same thing might happen in 
other areas, and might conceivably 
cause rehabilitation in certain blight- 
ed areas. In this connection, | am of 
the opinion that cities should not 
extend the convenience and protection 
given to its citizens to areas not 
within its own jurisdiction and 
boundaries. | have little doubt but 
that this would decrease, to a certain 
degree, the tremendous amount of 
building just outside the city with 
the eventual result of extending the 
city limits and leaving many desir- 
able areas vacant. These areas, now 
skipped over, could be serviced by 
present facilities whereas the ex- 
tended boundaries require new and 
large expenditures for the provision 
of equal convenience.” 

Ed Mendenhall, Realtor 
High Point, N. C. 
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11, “7 can't. help admiring your 
optimism as indicated by your evi- 
dent belief that federal, State, county, 
municipal, community, village and 
local planning boards will all so 
rapidly and satisfactorily cooperate 
one with another that any given 
building proposition will receive final 
approval and ‘go ahead’ sign from 
all of them sometime within the life 
of the architect making application 
therefor.” 


Harvey Wiley Corbett, Architect 
New York, N. Y. 


12. “/ feel strongly the need for a 
democratic way to distribute and de- 
centralize planning responsibilities, 
some way which will bring the appli- 
cation of the idea down to local 
consciousness without laying it open 
to uncertain fate at the hands of local 
politics. In our section of the country, 
the local draft board idea has ac- 
complished this sort of thing in a 
way—and for years the so-called 
Agriculture Extension program of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, ad- 
ministered through Land Grant Col- 
leges (Smith-Hughes Law) has been 
successful in this sort of localization. 
In some sections I suppose the ad- 
ministration of parts of the PWA, 
WPA, and the AAA programs has 
approached this thing I have in mind. 
Local realization of NEED and RE- 
SPONSIBILITY, it seems to me, is abso- 
lutely necessary.” 

Howard Dwight Smith, Architect 
Columbus, Ohio 


13. “Given the authority to plan 
properly, the personnel is of next 
importance, and behind the personnel 
the power and integrity of a single 
name. I immediately think of Sen- 
ator Norris at whose feet the TVA 
can be laid, and at his only. There 
was, at the time of the TVA begin- 
ning, practically no other business or 
political figure with the vision and 
political integrity to carry it to a 
successful conclusion. Everyone was 
against him. Jt may very well be 
that the aluminum it will now pro- 
duce will ultimately win the war. 
Such a man as Norris must be 
found.” 

George Fred Keck, Architect 
Chicago, Ill. 
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From this partial list of possibilities, it is apparent that the zoning tool 
may be honed to a much sharper edge than has heretofore been con- 
ceived, that, thus perfected, comprehensive zoning expertly administered 


under comprehensive master plans should be a major factor in Build- 


ing’s post-war pattern. 


NATIONAL COORDINATION AND CONTROL 


However comprehensive, local planning cannot approach perfection 
without national coordination, control and assistance. Just as rural, town 
and city master plans must be dove-tailed into a master county plan, and 
county plans into State plans, State plans into regional plans, so must 
regional plans compose into a vast national pattern. In fact, the devel- 
opment of all these plans must begin at both ends of the geographic 
scale—national planners should help draw the master plan of Ponca 
City, Okla. and vice versa.11 Without such cooperation all up and down 
the line, the plan with which Building proposes to blanket the post-war 


U. S. will ultimately look like a giddy patchwork quilt, not skillfully 


woven broadloom carpet. 


First off, there must be a central agency of planning, control, coordina- 
tion and enforcement within the Federal Government.!2 Fortunately, 
its foundation is already there in the National Resources Planning Board. 
Organized in 1933 as the National Planning Board of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, its personnel was and still is essentially the same 
as that of ex-President Hoover’s Committee on Recent Social Trends. 
It is a good foundation, for: 1) Its presidentially appointed members are 
not representatives of the various interests which enter into the life of 
a community, and objectivity is therefore possible. 2) Its present func- 
tion is important; cooperation and consultation with other Federal agen- 
cies, States, municipalities and public and private planning and research 
institutions toward the preparation of plans for the orderly development 
and use of land, water, and all other national resources. Purely advisory 
in character, NRPB makes its reports to the President, has no legal or 
formal rights and works quietly on a Federal allowance of about $1 mil- 
lion per year, has yet to stump for the adoption or execution of any of 


its plans and recommendations. 


NRPB, however, is only the foundation for the needed national planning 
agency. There must be a peacetime OPM—“Office of Planning Manage- 
ment”—legally empowered to put the master national plan into effect.18 
Under its wing would come all existing Federal agencies engaged in the 
planning, financing and construction of physical structures: the NRPB, 
the Federal Works Agency (including Works Projects Administration, 
U. S. Housing Authority, Public Buildings Administration, etc.) , the Fed- 


eral Home Loan Bank Board (including Home Owners Loan Corp., Fed- 
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eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corp., etc.), the Federal Housing 
Administration, and work in close collaboration with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. and its numerous subsidiaries and, perhaps, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Farm Security Administration. With a firm hold on 
the loan and grant purse strings of these agencies, the proposed national 
planning control agency would be in a position to foster increased local 
planning and encourage the local execution of the master national plan. 14 
And, no new Federal powers are necessary. Thus: the mere announcement 
that Federal loans and grants would henceforth be reserved for communi- 
ties with approved master plans and zoning ordinances would certainly 
achieve the first objective, and the allocation of Federal funds only to 
important master-planned projects would inspire local initiative and en- 


thusiasm and hasten the execution of local plans.15 


An excellent opportunity for just such a program of Federal planning 
control presents itself in the recent establishment within the Federal 
Works Agency of a Public Work Reserve (a file of PWA-like pump-prim- 
ing projects for post-war execution—Arcu. Forum, Aug. 1941, p. 4). 
If some such strings as those discussed above were tied to these pros- 
pective post-war funds, Building’s post-war pattern would move quickly 
into gear, as local governments made themselves eligible for the funds 
and as Government saw to it that its loans and grants were used only 


for pivotal projects in local plans. 


FEDERAL COOPERATION 


In addition to its assumption of the control and coordination of Build- 
ing’s post-war pattern, the Federal government must cooperate with and, 
in many cases, lead the attack on the individual objectives of the program, 
discussed in detail below. This function will be primarily one of research, 
experimentation and guidance in the planning field, coordinated with 


similar programs covering building design, construction, finance, man- 


agement and elimination. 


In all its relations with the development and execution of the post-war 
pattern, it is imperative that the functions of Federal Government be 


clearly defined at the outset. In general, these functions must be limited 
to those fields in which private enterprise has demonstrated that it can- 
not or will not operate on a sufficiently large scale. Today, such fields 
include slum clearance, low rent housing, airport construction, large 
scale urban rehabilitation, rural resetthement, etc. But there is evidence 
that private enterprise may eventually step into these fields, in which 


case Government must willingly step out.16 


It goes without saying that any plan as big as this must be moved with 


big money, and a big part of it must necessarily be Federal. But increased 


14. “/s this not a plan by decree 
rather than by education or the crea- 
tion of the desire in the minds oj 
the American people? There are in- 
dications the American people have 
given up thinking and are ready for 
regimentation. Yet, in so short a 
time, is it not unwise to consider 
that the people are ready for regi- 
mentation?” 

F. J. Plimpton, President, 

The Producers’ Council 


New York, N.Y. 


15%. “/ am definitely opposed to 
further centralization of government 
in Washington, and I cannot sub- 
scribe to the idea that various com- 
munities should be bribed into sub- 
mission by gifts from an already over- 
burdened treasury or compelled by 
the power of the government. I stress 
this point because I think that it is a 
continuation of the policy adopted by 
the New Deal, which has already led 
us into dangerous waters, and how- 
ever desirable the ends may be, I 
cannot subscribe to the means. | 
believe that you will make a greater 
contribution to the country by pre- 
senting your splendid program and 
relying upon educating the people to 
the point where success can be 
achieved.” 

W. L. Hemingway, President, Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


16. “/ am personally convinced that 
the days of subsidized housing are 
over and that the ingenuity and cour- 
age of the American investor must 
be called into the front line for an 
attack on this problem. The perfectly 
ludicrous procedure of building ex- 
pensive housing for the indigent and 
asking the average citizen to pay for 
it, when the average citizen cannot 
afford a decent house himself, is suf- . 
ficient evidence that subsidized hous- 
ing on this basis is certainly on the 
way out. However, the promoters of 
this idea are merrily going forward 
with plans to subsidize on a very 
large scale after the defense program 
is over and, unless the average man 
who believes in the old-fashioned 
idea of thrift and hard work gets 
busy, we may find ourselves swamped 
with more subsidized construction, 
unless we go to work with a program 

of the other type.” 
Walter R. MacCornack, Dean 
School of Architecture, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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Further comment by mem- 
bers of The Forum’s Panel 
of Advisory Editors will be 
found on pages 80, 84, 88, 
92, and 96. For an outline of 
subject matter to be covered 
by future articles in this 
series, see the announcement 
facing page 409 in the June 


issue. 
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public spending and higher public debts are not implicit in this plan. 
On the contrary, Federal funds wisely invested in such a program will 
save billions in unemployment relief, and, by maintaining the national 


income at its peak level, provide the tax base for a pay-as-you-go policy 
of government spending. 


MUNICIPAL COOPERATION 

Since city planning and city government are blood relations, improvement 
in the former automatically suggests improvement in the latter. And, 
there is ample room for city government improvement: 

P Its legal powers must be expanded to catch up with its increasingly 
large responsibilities and activities. 

P To the same end, its sources of revenue must be expanded—by such 
means as a broader tax base, ground rents and building operation. A 
wholesale revision of the public revenue system is in order. 

P Its organization must be modernized to eliminate the overlapping of 
duplicating and often conflicting authorities and thus to promote effi- 
ciency and economy. 

> Its amateur personnel, frequently empowered by the spoils system, 
must be replaced with experts selected on the basis of merit. This will 
be no mean task for there are 1,125,000 urban government employes, 
one-third of the publicly employed total, one-thirtieth of the total num- 
ber of gainfully employed persons in the entire U. S. 

> It must recognize its problems and the necessity of planning as a solu- 
tion and must adequately finance such planning. 

> It must recognize that, since the U. S. has come of age, urban growth 
can no longer be relied upon to cause the automatic reconstruction of 
out-of-date structures, that the city must now force a solution to this 
problem. 

> Finally, the municipal government must offer active cooperation to- 


ward the improvement of tax policies and building codes discussed in 


detail in later articles of this series. 


INDUSTRY COOPERATION 

As an obvious prerequisite to the launching of its program, Building must 
clear its own decks for action. There must be a closer integration of its 
many components and, perhaps, a liquidation of some of its weaker, least 
essential parts. It cannot be denied that the automobile industry, which 
places but one man, the dealer, between manufacturer and purchaser, 
has something besides mass production to teach the building industry. 
To save their own skins and promote industry-wide efficiency, the many 
small independent companies should consider well the possibility of 
grouping themselves into fewer, larger organizations. 

Mandatory are these requirements for the industry as a whole: 

> A general house cleaning to raise Building’s reputation to the level of 


its importance. 











> A realistic attitude toward progressive developments in design, con- 
struction and materials. Strict, dumb adherence to tradition—merely 
because it is tradition—is deadly. 
> A willingness to experiment as great as its willingness to speculate. 
> A spirit of intra-industry cooperation as great as its spirit of intra- 
industry competition. 

> A conception of building not only as the construction of individual 
projects to serve individual purposes but as individual projects in a 
unified, organized pattern to serve the community. 

> A better understanding of the value and technique of large scale pro- 


motion. 


P An active support—with sacrifice if necessary—of all the planks in 
the post-war platform. 

In addition to the reforms cited above, it is imperative that industry 
cooperation take the concrete form of private reconstruction under such 
legislation as New York State’s new Urban Redevelopment Corporations 
Law (Arcu. Forum, June, 1941, p. 449) and similar legislation just 
adopted in Illinois and Michigan. These bills permit a corporation which 
has acquired 51 per cent (60 per cent in Illinois) of a site for a publicly 


approved project to acquire the balance by condemnation. 


PROVISION FOR ELIMINATION 

One big reason for the current plight and blight of communities is that 
past planning has covered only new construction, has given no thought 
to the elimination of this construction when it has served its purpose and 
worn out. This mistake must not be made again. Zoning must provide 
for the progressive elimination of non-conforming uses. Larger build- 
ings should be designed so as to facilitate replacement of mechanical 
equipment likely to become obsolete without disturbance of the basic 
structure. The owners of buildings of all types must write off their invest- 
ments over varying but fixed periods of years and must be prepared to 


recondition or demolish them when their time is up.1 


PUBLICITY AND EDUCATION 

While this post-war pattern is for execution by Building and the various 
subdivisions of Government, it cannot be successfully achieved, nor even 
successfully begun, without full public support. Therefore, during the 
life of the national emergency, while Building is perfecting its program 
for launching at the declaration of world peace, it must also sell its ideas 
to the men in the street.18 The public must become familiar with the 
future consequences of planlessness, with the social, esthetic and profit 
possibilities of a national master plan and with the necessity for equip- 
ping this plan with legal teeth. 

Building must work to a plan—each building to its neighborhood, each 
neighborhood to its community, each community to its region and ulti- 


mately each region to the nation. 


11. “Physical deterioration oj build- 
ings is minor to obsolescence. Many 
of the finest buildings in the world 
are many hundreds of years old, but 
the automobile, telephone, radio, 
shortage oj service, and birth con- 
trol have destroyed many residences 
while still in good physical condition. 
Those changes and their effects were 
not foreseen and we cannot foresee 
the next changes which are sure, to 
come. Wise planning, however, could 
lessen the shock of such changes. 1 
still believe that sound good con- 
struction is the best and should pay, 
but if a policy is adopted to con- 
demning buildings to short lives, 
shoddy construction will be en- 
couraged. Good planning should en- 
courage good buildings and longer 
lives of buildings.” 

Henry R. Brigham, Attorney 
Boston, Mass. 


18. There is no question but that 
any hope of carrying out such a pro- 
gram as you have envisioned depends 
very largely on the support of an in- 
formed public and this informed 
public is almost non-existent at the 
present time. I can think of two ways 
in which the post-war pattern 
doctrine might be promulgated. One 
way would be to make use of the 
well-known chain idea by urging 
every one of your readers who is 
interested, to take the trouble to in- 
form at least one other person of 
the possibilities inherent in such a 
plan and to persuade this other per- 
son, in turn, to inform one other per- 
son. The members of your Panel 
of Advisory Editors, should, of 
course, be the first to start this sort 
of education moving. Another step 
which might be taken would be to 
urge the formation of citizen groups, 
such as the Citizens’ Housing Coun- 
cils of New York and Los Angeles; 
the San Francisco Housing Associa- 
tion, and the California Housing and 
Planning Association, which would 
interest themselves in, and advocate 
planning for a post-war world. Such 
groups must be developed all over 
the country, even in quite small com- 
munities, it seems to me, if any large 
proportion of the public is to be made 
aware of the great value of planning 
and of the dire need of preparing for 
the post-war reconstruction period.” 
Howard Moise, President 
California Housing and Planning 
Association 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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HIWASSEE DAM TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Photos, 


TVA—Charles 


Krutch 


THEODORE B. PARKER, CHIEF ENGINEER; ROLAND A. WANK, HEAD ARCHITECT 
HARRY D. TOUR, SENIOR ARCHITECT 


Hiwassee is the second of the two great storage dams which help control floods and 
maintain water levels on the Tennessee River. Like Norris dam it is a high, enor 
mously massive structure which powerfully expresses its major function of im 
pounding the waters of an artificial lake. Its own power output is relatively small 
but released water creates power at all main river dams below. A comparison be 
tween this and the earlier work of TVA shows that the high standards of design 
previously established have been more than maintained. Most noticeable of the im- 
provements are to be found in the details, in the cranes, lighting standards, rail 
ings and other minor elements. Among the more striking features of this dam 
is the outdoor power unit, the metal housing for which can be seen on the oppo- 


site page, just to the left of the gantry crane. 











HIWASSEE DAM 


CONTROL ROOMS 


Cc Un 








The photographs above show the visitors’ 
building and parking facilities. As in the 
other TVA projects, there is ample provision 
for unobstructed views of the dam and sur- 
rounding landscape. In the illustration show- 
ing the control room, the unsymmetrical 
design for cove lighting should be noted. 
All instruments face the source of illumina- 
tion, which is sufficiently diffused by the 
curved ceiling to prevent the occurrence of 
objectionable shadows. 
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VIEW 1. 





VIEW 2. 
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C. V. D. Hubbard Photos 





The architect comments: 


“The cockeyed roof was evolved in an effort 
to make the house look something like 
some old sheds which were on the prop- 
erty and which had bona fide cockeyed 
roofs. I also had in mind that a house which 
was largely solid on the north side and 
largely glass on the south side might well 
be expressed by a roof resulting from a 
cantilever which would throw most of the 
weight away from the glass side. I may 
say that this idea did not work out at all. 
But the house seems quite nice anyway. 
“The winter sun does its stuff on the glass 
to such effect that the fuel bill is no more 
than in the client’s previous smaller house. 
The overhangs keep off the summer sun so 
that the place is cool (really). The warm 
air heat is poured up through continuous 
slots in the window sills and really works 
no down drafts 

“The second floor construction consists of 
beams on 9 ft. centers, spanned by 3 x 8 in. 
planks. This makes a very handsome 
finished floor and finished ceiling and is, 
I am assured by the contractor, somewhat 
cheaper than conventional joists, rough 
and finished floor and plastered ceiling. 
It also has the advantage of increasing the 
ceiling height about a foot more than 
normal construction. It has the disadvant- 
age that the 8 in. width of plank shrinks 
and reveals a joint of 44 in. or more which 
looks very handsome but to which the 
clients take exception on the ground that 
it might fill up with dirt. Whether it does 
or not no one knows, certainly not the 
client, and no one really cares. Also, the 
planks leaked pitch on the client’s wife’s 
hair and so the face of this magnificently 
expressed floor has been covered on the 
bottom with insulating board and on the 
top with rugs, so that no money is saved 
and nothing expressed.” 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—local stone, 
wood furring, Arborite lath, Atlantic Gypsum 
Products Co., and plaster. Floor construc- 
tion—wood Joists, maple and Douglas fir 
plank finish. 

ROOF: Covered with tins 

FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
INSULATION: Attic floor—rockwool. 
WINDOWS: Sash—étee!l casemént, Hope’s 
Windows, Inc. Glass—quality AA and 
polished plate, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—rugs. 
Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum, Arm- 
strong Cork Co. 

HARDWARE: By Schlage Lock Co. and P. 
& F. Corbin. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—BX. Switches—Hart & Hegeman 
Electric Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By Kohler Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—copper. 

HEATING: Forced warm air system inciud- 
ing filtering, humidifying, zone control, Deico 
Appliances Div., General Motors Corp. 
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ROME, GA. RICHARD L. AECK, ARCHITECT 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walie—brick ve- 
neer, 1 in. air space, 30 Ib. felt, sheathing; 
inside—studs, metal lath and plaster. 
Floor construction—sub-floor, felt and oak 
finish. 

ROOF: Covered with clay shingle tile. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—Donley Gros. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Fiashing--cop- 
per; remainder—galvanized iron. 
INSULATION: Ceiling—4 in. glass wool. 
WINDOWS: Sash—stee!l casement, Trus- 
con Steel Co. Glass—double strength, 
quality B, Pittsburgh Plate Giass Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Den—white pine. 
; Bathrooms—tile. Remainder—plaster. 

y HARDWARE: By Schiage Lock Co. 








rw 





PAINTS: By Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 
oe ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
cegitege: » system—BX. Switches—General Electric 
_" Co. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Aange--Hot- 
point, Edison General Electric Appliance 
Corp. Refrigerator—Electrolux, Servel, 
Inc. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By Crane Co. 
Cabinets—Miami Cabinet Div., Philip 
Carey Co. 

HEATING: Gas fired furnace, winter 
conditioning, filtering, etc., Lennox Fur- 
nace Co. Regutators—Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. Water heater—Crane 
Co. 





Another excellent example of ithe single-story 
plan in which the living room is used as a con- 
necting element between living room and bed- 
room wings, this design shows an admirably re- 
strained use of both modern and conventional 
details in a contemporary whole. Particularly 
interesting is the successful use of the round 
dining room and the two-exposure living room, 
opening on paved terraces on either side. Also 
worthy of study is the placing of the house on the 
lot, with garage, kitchen and den at the front, 
leaving the balance free for outdoor living and 


affording maximum privacy for the bedrooms. 
Cubage: 32,000. Cost: $13,500. 
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BEDROOMS, TWO BATHS, MAID’S ROOM 
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GREENWICH, CONN. 
WILLIAM F. R. BALLARD 
ARCHITECT 


The idea of making over a barn for 
residential use is not a new one in Con- 
necticut (although the recent popularity 
of the summer theater must have made 
substantial inroads on the practice), but 
it is seldom done as well and as taste- 
fully as in this example. The plan is a 
model of compactness and_ efficiency 
showing little effect of the limitations 
which must have existed in the original 
structure. That these have been re- 
spected, however, is demonstrated by the 
exposed framing in all of the rooms, as 
well as by the unusual fenestration re- 
sulting from a waist-high girt around 
the ground floor rooms. Cubage: 23,400 
Cost: $9,470. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—vertical 1 in. 
boarding, rockwool, wire lath and plaster; 
inside—studs and plaster. 

ROOF: Covered with shingles. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
and leaders—copper. 

INSULATION: Rockwool throughout. 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood, casement. Glass— 
single strength. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—wood. 
Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum. 
HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin. 

PAINTS: By Prescott Paint Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—BX. Fixtures—brass, Ward Hen- 
drickson. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Genera! 
Electric Co. Refrigerator—Norge Corp. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. Cabinets 
—Charies Parker. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—brass. 

HEATING: Hot water system. Radiators— 
American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
Regulator—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co. 
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TWO BEDROOMS, ONE BATH, MAID’S ROOM & BATH, PLAYROOM, GARAGE 
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MADISON, WIS. WILLIAM KAESER, ARCHITECT 





VIEW 1. 


A good example of the “prairie” school of architecture originated by Frank Lloyd 
Wright, this house is essentially a single-floor scheme but is set on a sloping site in 
such a way as to provide a ground-floor garage, maid’s room and bath, and playroom. 
Entrance from the lower level is by way of a stairway arriving at the living room at 
the center of the plan, with direct access to both living-room and bedroom wings. 
Provision of a connecting door between the kitchen and the bedroom hall also adds 
to the convenience of the circulation. The back of the house faces south with generous 
windows for all of the main rooms opening in this direction. Cubage: 24,000. Cost: 


$9,300. 


VIEW 2. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—redwpod 
siding, Insulite Co. sheathing board, rock- 
wool; inside—studs, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
rocklath and plaster. Floor construction 
—wood joist, red oak finish. 

ROOF: Covered with asphait shingles, 
Flintkote Co. 

FIREPLACE: Damper—Donley Gros. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and 
ducts—Armco galvanized iron, American 
Rolling Mill Co. 

INSULATION: Outside walis and roof— 
Red Top rockwool, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—stee!l casement, Trus- 
con Steel Co. Glass—double strength, 
quality B, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—select 
red oak. Kitchen and bathrooms— 
linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 
WOODWORK: Cypress throughout. 
HARDWARE: By Schiage Lock Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—BX. Switches—General Electric 
Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—George 
D. Roper Corp. Refrigerator—Frigidaire 
Corp. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By Kohler 
Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot 
and cold water pipes—copper tubing. 
HEATING: Warm air system, with water 
heater, The Timken-Detroit Axie Co. 
Grilles—Hart & Cooley. Regulator— 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
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Roger Sturtevant Photos 











BERKELEY, CALIF. WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER, ARCHITECT 


San Franciscans have long made a virtue of the necessity 
of the steeply sloping site, with results that are frequently in- 
genious. In this instance such a location has been used for a 
variation of the typical “upside-down” plan affording unusual 
privacy for the four bedrooms, which are divided between 
the main living floor and the floor below. Entrance is from 
the upper level, with driveway and garage two floors below, 
entered from the winding road at the lower end of the plot 
The principal disadvantage of this type of scheme—the lack 
of outdoor living space on the view side—is eliminated by 
a generous cantilevered balcony across the full width of 
the house. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
RT 
STRUCTURE: Exterior wallis—wood frame with 6 in. rabbetted 
bevel siding, linseed oil; interior—plaster. 

ROOF: Covered with tar and gravel. 

WINDOWS: Sash—clear sugar pine, casement and double hung. 


FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak. Kitchen, pantry and bath- 
rooms—linoleum. 


WOODWORK: White pine throughout. 

HARDWARE: By Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—knob and tube. 
BATHROOM AND KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: By American Radia- 
tor-Standard Sanitary Corp. 

PLUMBING: Soil, waste and vent pipes—cast iron. Hot water pipes 
—copper tubing. Cold water pipes—gaivanized steel. 

HEATING: Gas fired furnace, warm air system, Aladdin Heating Co. 
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BENNINGTON, VT. IDES VAN DER GRACHT & WALTER H. KILHAM, JR., ARCHITECTS 


A clean, frank adaptation of the colonial house to 
modern living, this house employs the standard center 
hall plan but has its kitchen at the front and a study 
in place of the usual dining room. Provision is made 
for all but the most formal meals in the kitchen, which 
is divided into cooking and eating areas by a pro- 
jecting sink, while use of the study as a guest room 
is facilitated by the provision of an adjoining lavatory 
and closet. Bedroom closets are without doors, can be 
closed off by curtains. Cubage: 19,400, Cost: $5,555, 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—cedar clapboards, paper, 
sheathing; inside—studs, U. S. Gypsum Co. Sheetrock or 
pine boards. Floor construction—sub-floor, oak finish. 
ROOF: Covered with cedar shingles. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—zinc. Ducts—gaivanized 


iron. 
INSULATION: Outside walis and roof—rockwoo!l bats. 
WINDOWS: Sash — double hung, wood. Glass — single 


strength, quality B. 

STAIR: Treads and risers—beech. Stringers—pine. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak. Kitchen and bath- 
rooms—linoleum. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room—vertical pine. Bedrooms— 
wallpaper. 

WOODWORK: Cabinets—white pine. Garage doors—Over- 
head Door Co. 

HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By Kohler Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Waste and vent pipes— 
galvanized iron. Hot and cold water pipes—copper tubing. 
HEATING: Warm air system. Boiler—Lennox Furnace Co. 





VIEW 2. 
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THREE BEDROOMS, TWO BATHS, MAID’S ROOM AND BATH 





BENNINGTON, VT. 
IDES VAN DER GRACHT & 
WALTER H. KILHAM, JR., ARCHITECTS 


A skillful blending of old and new design 
motives, this house remains true to the 
American farmhouse tradition in its gen- 
eral massing while providing features such 
as a flush radio cabinet and bookshelves. 
and built-in furniture from the modern 
style. A maid’s room and one of the bed- 
rooms are on the ground floor, the other 
two fitted beneath the low roof without 
recourse to the usual bulky dormer. Cub- 
age: 31,130. Cost: $10,583. r 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—cedar clap- 
boards, paper, sheathing; inside—studs, U. S. 
Gypsum Co. Sheetrock or plaster and wood. 
Floor construction—sub-floor, oak finish. 
ROOF: Covered with cedar shingles. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—zinc. 
INSULATION: Roof—rockwool bats. 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, wood. Glass 
—double strength, quality B. Weatherstrip- 
ping—Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Living room—vertical 
Idaho pine, and plaster. Bedrooms—wall- 
paper. Bathrooms—Sanitas, Standard Textile 
Coated Products Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim and cabinets—white 
pine. Garage doors—Overhead Door Co. 
HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin. 
KITCHEN CABINETS: By Angei Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By Kohler Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Waste and 
vent pipes—galvanized iron. Hot and cold 
water pipes—copper tubing. 

HEATING: One pipe steam system. Boiler, 
radiators and thermostat—American Radiator 
Co. Water heater—Taco Heaters, Inc. 
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Comment by JOSEPH HUDNUT 


I have always considered especially felicitous that arrangement at La 
Guardia Field which permits incoming passengers to go immediately after 
landing to a waiting automobile. The passage from airplane to automobile 
is so direct and so effortless that one is scarcely conscious of an archi- 
tecture: an experience which would appear to be happily consistent with 
the nature of an organization whose merchandise is time. 
It has occurred to me more than once that the next development in the 
design of air terminals, at least as these are related to passenger circula- 
tion, might be the provision of an equal facility of entrance and exit for 
outgoing passengers. Since nearly all tickets for air travel are sold in 
offices at the centers of cities and not at the field it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the large ticket offices at airports may in the course of time 
prove to be unnecessary; and although of course some central control 
of passenger traffic is essential it is possible that the development of 
electrical and mechanical systems of communication will presently make 
such control practicable without the actual physical presence of passengers 
at a central desk. The great areas of land which are required for airports, 
the wide distribution of the waiting. planes to which passengers must 
be directed, and the fact that nearly all traffic to and from the city is by 
motor would seem also to encourage such a decentralization. 

(Continued on page 171) 
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WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT HOWARD L. CHENEY, CONSULTING ARCHITECT 


I can imagine an air terminal building, designed on 
this principle, in the form of a series of gates placed at 
intervals in a long and uniform barrier. On the one side 
of the barrier are the planes being made ready for flight, 
= a on the other are the motor vehicles carrying passengers to 
. and from the several gates. Each passenger should pass 
through the barrier without other hindrance than the 


ee registration of ticket and baggage and there should be 
| : 5 a within a small waiting room designed for two or three 
“a I 4 dozen persons only. 
iT 5 ae : Certainly such a building would be somewhat less spec- 
it 5 





tacular in appearance than the structures completed at 
































La Guardia Field and at Washington. Its design would 
be based necessarily upon a unit system: that is to say, 
upon the repetition of several elements having the same 
function and an equal importance. Those persons who 
search for the conventional effects of architecture would 
assuredly be disappointed in an ensemble which would 
admit neither the dominance of a single great crystal 
of space or of mass or a symmetrical or rhythmic group- 
ing; and yet such a building might, when the newer 
principle has been developed by trial and error, offer 
even greater opportunities for architectural expression, 
being more intimately shaped to the actualities to which 
it is addressed. 

My visit to the Washington Airport seems to confirm the 
opinion which my experience at the La Guardia Field 
had taught me. The Authorities in both places have been, 


FACADE FACING AIRFIELD I think, at too great pains to provide in sumptuous wait- 


Ta, é . . . . 
yi ing rooms, magnificent in scale, sources of entertainment 


and astonishment which, innocent in themselves, must 
weigh somewhat heavily upon travelers impatient of 
delay. Especially is this true at Washington where all 
passengers, outgoing and incoming, are so directed from 


— automobile to plane or from plane to automobile that 


me they must, willy-nilly, experience the luxury of space 
— thus provided. I find it difficult to believe that this 
glorification of travel is a necessary condition of traf- 
fic control. The intention is rather to promote through 
architecture an arresting and favorable publicity even 
at the cost of some inconvenience to travelers. The arch- 
itects of great railway terminals have shown us with 
what effect the art of building can be used as advertise- 
ment. The present designers have seized upon the tech- 


nological development of modern construction to provide 





even more sensational opportunities for the dramatic 
exploitation of their theme than were dreamed of in the 
more plodding philosophies of railroads. 


Now there is no consideration which ought to prohibit 
(Continued on page 173) 
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wea CAPITOL 


THE CONTROL TOWER, atop the air traffic office, is replete with latest auto- 
matic equipment, including teletype machines and a battery of telephones and 
radio microphones, and is glazed with blue heat-absorbing glass for protection 
from the hot summer sun. An open gallery surrounds the enclosed portion of 
the tower for use in good weather. 
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WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT HOWARD L. CHENEY, CONSULTING ARCHITECT 
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PIPE TUNNEL 


such a use of architecture, which is an art specifically 
designed for expression. If the great prism of glass, high 
enough to admit the sky, which is placed at the center 
of the Washington Airport does not capture precisely 
that pragmatic spirit which has made thoroughfares of 
the skies, nevertheless, in scale and splendor it exhibits 
some of the thrilling promises of aviation. The trouble 
lies, not with an architecture of advertisement, but with 
the attempt to fuse this into the more urgent business of 
travel. 
Airports have been almost from the beginning recreation 
centers. They are and should be entertaining structures. 
At Washington, where the level of the flying field is 
almost 20 ft. below the level of the entrance court, the 
conditions seem to have been specially favorable for a 
segregation of spectator-circulation and passenger-cir- 
culation; and yet the attempt at segregation is half- 
hearted and futile. It should not have been difficult to 
bring passenger traffic, which is almost entirely motorized, 
into the building at the level of the flying field, leaving all 
of the higher story for the great crowds to which the 
field is not a utility but a playground. This change will 
some day be made. 
Considered as a recreation center, none will doubt the 
success of the airport. The site is spectacular in the ex- 
(Continued on page 175) 
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WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 


HOWARD L. CHENEY, CONSULTING ARCHITECT 





treme and is fully exploited by the observation and din- 
ing terraces. I think that a greater use might have been 
made of the roofs, which command views of Washington 
and of the beautiful southward course of the Potomac, 
and the dining room, excellent in itself, might have been 
more inviting if it had not been separated from the wait- 





ing room by an unnecessary congestion of stairway - 
but these considerations will not defeat the popularity 
of the building. 

This popularity is no doubt encouraged by the somewhat 


naive references to Mount Vernon on the Western facade 


the inescapable tincture of romance—and also by an 
excessive formality in the composition, a formality 


scarcely successful in overcoming the complication of 





forms made necessary by so many varied uses. The port- 
ico of Mount Vernon, translated into concrete, struggles 
in vain to impose its serene spirit on the long ranges of 


utilitarian forms at either side, and upon that strange 





collection of penthouses, masts, searchlights, weather 
yo Wor a en GE ae vanes and vents which surround the glass control tower 
oo fle Se \ ae < lilies: = EDeerery | and ride the roof like a battleship on top of a temple. 
—<F Se a SP in The same conflict and the same confusion characterizes, 
less obviously, the plan. The search for form, balance, and 
architectonic sequence imposes everywhere a heavy bur- 
den upon the services, especially in the lower story where 
they are not only cut into fragments by passages and 
stairways, but are in many cases—amidst acres of open 
land—actually without adequate light and air. The search 
for form has also made difficult the future expansion of 
facilities, a serious fault in a structure designed for a 
growth so rapid and unpredictable as that of aviation. 
I am inclined to believe that advertisement and an aca- 
demic principle of form has influenced even the disposi- 
tion of the field itself: I cannot understand otherwise the 
wide separation of the hangars from the center of the 
major flying activity at the north end of the field, so 
that the facilities for repair and for servicing, which 
would seem to be related, are scattered. In the planning 
of traffic routes in and out the Mount Vernon highway — 
that unfortunate thoroughfare designed as a parkway and 
used as a high-speed artery—a more satisfactory transi- 
tion from one speed to another might have been attained; 
and as for parking spaces, we know that no satisfactory 
solution has been anywhere found. 
The Washington Air Terminal is in many respects an 
exciting building. Although it is encumbered by a the- 
atricality which cannot always be explained as enthusiasm 
for a daring and magnificant adventure of the human 
spirit, it exploits, at times, persuasively, the techniques 
of the new architecture. It is a pity, I think, that it could 


not have been shaped to its useful ends with a greater 


immediacy and directness. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—architec- 
tural concrete; inside—plaster. Interior 
partitions—hollow tile, plaster. Columns— 
reenforced concrete. Floor construction— 
concrete slabs. Ceilings — acoustical 
plaster. 

ROOF: Covered with composition, asphalt 
felt, Koppers Co., and quarry tile, U. S. 
Quarry Tile Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: By American 
Rolling Mill Co., Revere Copper & Brass 
Co. and American Brass Co. 
INSULATION: Roofs—insulation board, 
Celotex Corp. Sound insulation—Subanite, 
U. S. Gypsum Co.; Spray-acoustic, Spray- 
O-Flake Co., Acoustic-Celotex, Celotex 
Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—Truscon Steel Co. 
Glass—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Screens 
—Orange Screen Co. 

STAIRS AND ELEVATORS: Stairs — 
Potts Mfg. Co. Elevators—Otis Elevator 
Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Asphalt _ tile, 
Leitch Mfg. Co.; linoleum, Sloane-Blabon 
Corp.; ceramic tile, Sparta Ceramic Tile 
Co.; terrazzo, United Marble Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Formica, Formica 
Insulation Co.; terra cotta, Atlantic Terra 
Cotta Co.; precast concrete, Deatone 
Stone Co. 

METAL TRIM: Hollow metal, Aetna 
Steel Products Co.; hollow and extruded 
aluminum, Flour City Ornamental tron 
Co. 

HARDWARE: By Russell & Erwin Mfg. 
Co. and Lund Equipment Co. 

PAINTS: By Felton Sibley Co., Inc. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—Crescent Insulation & Wire Co. 
Switches—Pass & Seymour. Fixtures — 
Kurt Versen and Full-o-Lite Co. Special 
equipment—Smoot Holman Co. and West- 
inghouse Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Fixtures by American Rad- 
iator-Standard Sanitary Corp. Soil and 
waste pipes—cast iron. Vent pipes—gal- 
vanized. Hot and cold water pipes—brass. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
Steam system, copper and cast iron con- 
vectors, American Radiator-Standard 
Sanitary Corp. Air conditioning — combi- 
nation chilled water summer, hot water 
winter, filtering. American Blower Co. 
equipment; Carrer Co. refrigeration ma- 
chines. Boiler—Union tron Works. Oil 
burner—Todd Combustion Equipment Co. 
Radiators—-American Radiator-Standard 
Sanitary (C--p. Grilles—Independent Reg- 
ister Co. Regulators—Powers Regulators 
Co. Valves—James P. Marsh Corp. and 
Stockham Pipe Fittings Co. Water heater 
—Patterson-Kelley Co., Inc. 
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FROZEN FOOD LOCKERS 


$50 million is the estimated capital investment in the 3,500 
frozen food locker plants now operating in the United 
States. Although refrigerated locker plants were practi- 
cally unknown five years ago, today there are fifty to seventy- 
five new plants being built’ every month throughout the 
country. 


Largely responsible for the phenomenal growth of this new 
industry is the fact that individuals can effect savings in 
food costs, and avoid waste, through the use of the quick 
freezing method of food preservation. Before locker plants 
came into general use the only methods of food preserva- 
tion available to the individual were canning or cold storage. 
Frozen food lockers offer an economic means to more abund- 


ant living. Foods, quick-frozen in a locker plant are similar 
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Like all other locker plants this 480-locker bank has “safety 
deposit boxes” kept in zero temperatures where families may 
store fresh frozen food supplies that have been grown at home 
or purchased wholesale at the plant. In contrast to the garage- 
like design typical of other locker plants, this building is planned 
to dramatize the actual operations of the plant. A street front 
window, twenty feet long, brilliantly illuminated by an overhead 
skylight and shaded by the wide overhang of the roof reveals 
all of the operations of the processing room. The identifying 
sign is placed below the window so that it will be effective at 
the eye level of pedestrians on the street. A pylon, six feet 
wide and set out twenty feet from the building line, supports 
the overhang of the roof, the shelter of the entrance walk and 
















to the nationally distributed frozen or frosted foods. A 
locker plant simply makes it possible for the individual to 
do for himself at lower costs what the manufacturer of frozen 


foods has been doing for him. 


Consequently, locker plants have become enormously popu- 
lar in every community where they have been established 
and their popularity is likely to spread as the public faces 
rapidly rising prices in the retail food market. With avail- 
able cold storage warehouse capacity inadequate for a nor- 
mal food supply during an acute national emergency, frozen 
food locker plants could provide the supplementary spate 
necessary to national defense. Furthermore, such plants 
should be strategically located throughout the country to 


assure decentralized food sources. 


FROZEN FOOD LOCKERS IN FLEMINGTON, N. J., ALLMON FORDYCE, ARCHITECT 


Kurt Schelling Photos 


serves as an additional sign board visible to motorists coming 
in either direction. 

This building presents an interesting demonstration of the appli- 
cation of modern design to the merchandising needs of a new in- 
dustry. A solution to the problem of “inviting the customer in” 
and yet keeping the sunshine out, was imperative both from a 
merchandising and an operating point of view. The show win- 
dow, the skylight, the wide overhang of the roof, that keeps 
the building in maximum shadow, and complete insulation 
throughout the building represent a thorough-going solution of 
the problem. 

The interior plan of the building provides for the simplest 
handling of meat and foodstuffs. Incoming meats are delivered 
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FROZEN FOOD LOCKERS, FLEMINGTON, N. J. 


to the receiving room at the rear of the building. Here the 
meat is weighed, dated, stamped with the owner’s name and 
locker number and slid on an overhead track into the pre-cooler 
room, where the temperature is maintained at 33°. After 
twenty-four hours the meat is placed in the 32° cold storage room 
to hang and age. After being properly aged it is brought into 
the normal temperatured processing room where it is cut up 
ready for cooking, wrapped in moisture, vapor-proof paper and 
stamped with its description and the owner’s locker number. It 
is then quick frozen at 20° below zero. After several hours the 
frozen packages are removed from the freezer and placed in the 
patron’s locker. Fruit and vegetables, prepared at home for 
freezing, are brought to the plant in quart or pint size cardboard, 
cellophane-lined containers. These are sealed and put immedi- 
ately into the quick freezer and then stored in the patron’s 
locker. The lockers will hold from 250-300 pounds of foodstuffs. 


Originally locker plants were used largely by farmers, but it 
is daily being discovered that others can profit by the use of a 
frozen food bank. Large plants of 1,000 to 1,500 locker capacity 
are located in such metropolitan centers as Dayton, Ohio and St. 
Louis, Mo. To the metropolitan patron a locker means that he 
can buy meat, butter and eggs in wholesale quantities when 
prices are low, and use them when prices are high. The 
economy here is obvious. To the farmer a locker means that 
he can butcher his own animals when they are in their prime 
and have fresh meat at all seasons of the year. In this case the 
farmer saves on his feed costs and he doesn’t have to eat the 
meat quickly before it spoils. The farmer also takes his surplus 
fruit and vegetables to the locker. Ordinarily when he has a 
surplus the market is flooded and prices are low, so the crop 
would probabiy be wasted or else his wife would have the hot 
drudgery of canning and preserving the fruits and vegetables. 
With a locker plant in the community he takes his surplus to the 
bank, freezes his assets and invites his friends to have corn-on- 
the-cob with him at Christmas dinner. 
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PROFIT ANALYSIS 480 Lockers, 100°, Occupancy 








INCOME 
a os tesa sisi vasdeig innameemiaianaeeianin $7,200.00 
Processing 
480 Lockers @ 700 Ibs. Meat, fruit, vege- 
tables — 336,000 Ibs. @ .015 20... 5,040.00 
Brokerage 
480 Lockers @ 300 Ibs. Meat, fruit, vege- 
tables — 144,000 Ibs. @ .02 w...ccccccccccceceecceeee 2,880.00 
Other Sources 
Rendering lard; curing and smoking hams, 
bacon & sausages; dressing, freezing 
poultry and fresh fruits and vegetables 1,800.00 
PD IPUID ES, ixcccccccesnsensnccecicesennnesase $16,920.00 
EXPENSES 
Two Butchers @ $30.00 per Week  .0....ccccccseeee 3,120.00 
Gee I BIIOIIINE cictcnccesttessccasiccscscsecssnccsccocenice 380.00 
Power & Water @ $1.30 per locker’ ..........:c.c0.cceee 624.00 
Paper & Misc. supplies @ $50 per month ............ 600.00 
te a at 2a eee 1,870.00 
Sr cis isc ceeeituseluatioaghaaee 220.00 
Insurance @ $.80 per $100.00 00.0.0... ce ceccetseseeeseeees 80.00 
Int. on investment & amortization .........000.00... 1,904.00 
PGVOrtieing B FMI OIOA cncescrrseccscessecevescscsscrescccssosses 600.00 
OPERATING EXPENSE ................... 9,398.00 
8 ree Se 7,522.00 
Le &. Ge. TAM CiBed cnon....;...... 1,354.00 
NET OPERATING PROFIT —_—— 
CTGBFS SCCUPANCY)  .0..00000c0e.sccccceccesssee $6,168.00 
COST ANALYSIS 
BRUIND . snedscicssinceneeneishsonneciaahantistnsudeGagnlnemarasNaitabinas sukcceuiesssaidh $1,000.00 
RNUIIIUINIID *suscis cintcaneicahesscisstnaedakenai cate aueaetimemcaniondecishiaia leccuestai 8,000.00 
Insulation \ 
Bh SN III aida sic veoncitsugsephacmiouasouas 9,000.00 
Lockers { 
Refrigeration Te eer eh rrenet eee ee 4,000.00 
I I scicetachsetschasisisicctmasieartsdacecicienanstin 1,000.00 
Professional fees — Architect & Engineer ........ 1,000.00 
$24,000.00 
Legal Fees (incorporation, eC.) ........cccccceccseceseeess $ 200.00 
Advertising, publicity & promotion ..................... 700.00 
Expenses — until lockers are rented .................... 2,000.00 
$26,900.00 


FRONT VIEW 




















ALLMON FORDYCE, ARCHITECT 
CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—8 and 12 in. con. 


crete block. Ceilings—Paneibestos, The Ruberoid Co. 

INSULATION: Roof—4 in. mineral wool, U. S. Gypsum Co. Locker room—cork, 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—Fenestra steel, Detroit Stee! Products Co. 

PAINTS: Concrete—The Reardon Co.; base paint—insulmastic Co. 
PLUMBING: Fixtures—Crane Co. Hot and cold water pipes—copper, Chase 
Brass & Copper Co. 

REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT: International Harvester Co. and Peerless Co 
LOCKER EQUIPMENT: Polar Chest locker plant. Cooler, freezer, lockers and 
locker tops—Armstrong Cork Co. 
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LOCKER DETAILS 









PROCESSING ROOM 
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BUILDING FOR DEFENSE. 





RENT CONTROL 


To stem runaway rent rises in defense- 
boomed communities, 21 “fair rent com- 
munities” in 10 States have been formed 
by public spirited citizens. They plan to 
police rent profiteering by establishing lo- 
cal “fair rent dates” and by summoning 
to conference any landlords who jacked 
their rents above the levels prevailing on 
those dates. Where no committees have 
been formed and where the action of ex- 
isting committees fails to keep rents in 
line, the Federal Government may step 
in under the rent control provisions of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1941, as 
significant a piece of legislation as has hit 
the floor of Congress this year (see p. 190). 


PLYWOOD PRICES 


Claiming that the recent 20 per cent rise 
in Douglas fir plywood prices is “unwar- 
ranted and cannot be justified by the mod- 
erate advances that have taken place in 
costs,” Federal Price Boss Leon Hender- 
son month ago slapped a price ceiling 
over the industry, announced that no 
manufacturer er his agent shall hence- 
forth sell or deliver these types of plywood 
at prices in excess of these maxima (on 
a 1,000 sq. ft. basis) : 

1/4 in. plywall for wallboard........ $28.00 

5/16 in. plyscord for sheathing.... 25.30 

9/16 in. plyform for concrete 

CR UEN F Saa e ae 77.10 
3/8 in. plypanel for partitions...... 41.25 
1/4 in. plywood for industrial 
IEE scceittichthatetetidianiniaconscsniiiltanneniitens 29.20 

These maxima prices are f.o.b. mills for 
carload lots; maxima for smaller ship- 
ments average about 91% per cent higher. 
While no restrictions have been imposed 
on distributors, U. S. Plywood Co. and 
Harbor Plywood Corp., two of the indus- 
try’s biggest producers and distributors, 
have announced that where plywood is de- 
livered directly to the buyer from their 
warehouses, rather than from their mills, 
the delivered price within the usual free de- 
livery zone will not exceed the f.o.b. mill 
price plus freight to the warehouse, plus 
20 per cent on purchases of $200 or more, 
or plus 25 per cent on smaller purchases. 
Hinted Henderson: “It is expected that 
other distributors and retailers will ad- 
here to the maximum margins set up by 
these agreements.” 


OTHER PRICES 


Preparatory to fixing price ceilings in 
other building material and equipment in- 
dustries, Henderson’s Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply fortnight 
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HEADWAY AND HEADACHES 







ago mailed out questionnaires to manu- 
facturers seeking cost data on which to 
base price ceilings. While manufacturers 
are complaining about OPACS’ detailed 
questions and the amount of mathematics 
required to answer them, chances are that 
all the data will be in Henderson’s hands 
by late September, that top prices will be 
fixed forthwith. 


HOUSING LAWS 


When this went to press on the eve of 
Congress’ hoped-for one-month vacation, 
The Senate, passed (as the House had al- 
ready done) and sent to the President a 
bill which would boost from $100 mil- 
lion to $300 million FHA’s authority 
to insure Title VI loans on low cost 
houses in specified defense areas. Likely 
to be delayed by the Congressional recess 
were pending bills to add another $300 mil- 
lion to the Federal housing defense chest 
(Arcu. Forum, Aug. 1941, p. 93), to au- 
thorize the fixing of ceilings over prices and 
rents (p. 190), and to appropriate funds 
for the construction of vital defense high- 
ways and adjacent airplane landing strips 
(ArcH. Forum, Aug. 1941, p. 93). This last 
bill, having sailed through both chambers 
of Congress, was vetoed by the President. 
approved over his head by the House but 
finally shelved by the Senate, which will 
probably introduce a bill with similar pur- 
poses but without the objectionable politi- 
cal strings which were attached to the 
original. The original proposal called for 
the allocation of the $320 million of 
“defense” highway funds to the States ac- 
cording to population, would have financed 
highways in the handful of States which to 
date do not have a single defense contract. 


CAMP PROGRAM NO. 2 


The Quartermaster Corps’ long-rumored 
cantonment program No. 2 took two steps 
nearer actuality last month as Congress ex- 
tended the selectees’ training term from 
12 to 30 months and as the Army an- 
nounced that 15 possible camp sites had 
already been selected: Bastrop, Tex.; 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; Corvallis, Ore.; 
Durham, N. C; Marysville, Calif.; Mor- 
ganfield, Ky.; Camp McCoy, Wis.; Ozark- 
Enterprise area, Ala.; Paris, Tex.; West 
Yellowstone, Mont.; Hopkinsville, Ky.- 
Clarksville, Tenn.; Waco, Tex.; Fort 
Huachuca, Ariz.; Venice, Fla. 

While no funds have been appropriated 
for land acquisition and construction, 
Congress has long since given the Army 
$15 million of planning and survey money 


with which to avoid some of the costly 
mistakes of cantonment program No. 1. 


LABOR GESTURE 


Another in a long string of no-strike agree- 
ments came from the AFL building trades 
at July’s end, and, like all the others, its 
significance was far smaller than the bold 
newspaper headlines which heralded it. 
At the time of the agreement between 
Government and AFL, it was announced 
that there would no longer be strikes or 
other “interruptions of work” on defense 
construction projects, that all grievances 
and disputes would be settled by concilia- 
tion and arbitration, that 800,000 workers 
would be directly affected by the agree- 
ment and that it might be extended to 
cover 1.5 million more. Within a week, 
however, all construction work at the huge 
Philadelphia Navy Yard stopped with a 
jolt, and 8,000 members of the AFL’s In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers stopped work on all defense con- 
struction in New York City, including ex- 
pansion of the Brooklyn Navy Yard and 
about 100 other projects. And, the much 
ballyhooed no-strike agreement notwith- 
standing, building labor last month was 
interrupting vital defense work on many 
another front. 


FEDERAL HOUSING 


Moving apace, the Federal Defense hous- 
ing program during August’s first week 
saw 1,200 more dwelling units completed, 
2,000 more go under construction. These 
weekly records brought the program’s 
cumulative totals to 26,000 and 78,000, 
respectively. Dwelling units approved 
but not yet contracted for brought the 
total to 109,688 units located in 420 pro- 
jects in 171 communities in 49 States and 
territories. During July, 7,957 units were 
completed, 766 more than in June. 


PREFABRICATION BACKLOG 


In its February issue (p. 48) THe Forum 
advised Government defense housers to let 
prefabricated house contracts “now so 
that when sites are acquired the prefab- 
ricators will be able to deliver the houses 
immediately. This possibility is one of 
Prefabrication’s biggest assets.” Last 
month, Government housers belatedly be- 
gan to do just that. On July 31 the Farm 
Security Administration opened bids sub- 
mitted by 20 prefabricators for the pro- 
duction of a total of 2,500 two-family de- 
mountable buildings to be erected at some 
future date on sites as yet undetermined. 
(Continued on page 210) 





NEW TYPE AIRPLANE PLANT sostures six conveyor production tines and rect 


fied fluorescent lighting system. Austin Co. builds factory as modern as Bell’s Airacobra. 











Like the construction of a house, the pro- 
duction of an airplane has always been 
a “site” operation with a minimum of 
prefabrication and without the economies 
of a systematized production line. To be 
sure, the “site” is inside a factory, but 
the planes have been divided into a few 
large pieces (fuselages, wings, tails, etc.), 
each of which is completely fabricated in 
one large expensive jig and finally joined 
together. One big reason for this old- 
fashioned method of producing today’s 
most modern product has been the limited 
demand for airplanes. 

Today, with Government orders for 
more than 60,000 planes, this reason no 
longer exists, but the aircraft industry. 
following established patterns, has been 
building more and more large expensive 
assembly jigs with which to meet the 
whopping national defense demand. One 
major producer, however, has decided that 
meeting this mass market merits a shift 
to the mass production methods of the au- 
tomobile industry. Result: Today, the Bell 
Aircraft Corp.’s formidable Airacobra 
rolls off conveyorized production lines in a 
unique type of airplane assembly plant 
completed this summer near Niagara 


Falls, N. Y. 


Airplane design. First step in this signifi- 
cant airplane production revolution was 
the designing of the Airacobra to elimi- 
nate the need for innumerable heavy and 
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In sunlight, permanent awnings in the form of projecting horizontal fins cast office windows of 
the new Bell Aircraft Corp. plant in shadow (top view). Unshielded windows in south wall 
serve fuselage assembly bays, are glazed with glare-reducing hammered giass. At dusk the 195 
ft. four-section overhead door yawns open. Area surrounding door is buff porcelain enamel 
which blends with buff brick and limestone finish of the building proper. 


At night the huge central bay is bathed with the practical equivalent of sunlight under the first 
high-bay installation of fluorescent lighting ever attempted. Two-lamp fixtures are spotted on 
12 ft. centers in 720 positions 30 ft. above the reenforced concrete floor. Finished Airacobras 
in the foreground of the hangar or plane storage area are receiving their final inspection. 
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expensive jigs by breaking down the plane 
into many small finished parts, called 
“sub-assemblies.” Each of these can be 
mass produced (frequently as a repetitive 
bench operation) to exact dimensions and 
are therefore interchangeable in their final 
assembly. Thus, the wing of the present 
Airacobra is fabricated, not in one piece 
complete with aerolons, wing tips, gas 
tanks, navigation lights, etc., but as sev- 
eral sub-assemblies which go together on 
the production line. 


Plant design. When the U. S. Army Air 
Corps last September placed its first order 
for the new Airacobras, an order which 
has since grown to more than $85 million, 
it signed with due flourishes the No. 1 
Emergency Facilities Contract, authoriz- 
ing Bell Aircraft Corp. to build a $1,250,- 
000 assembly plant. Within a week and 
for two good reasons a 65-acre site was 
purchased in the small town of Wheat- 
field, N. Y.: 1) Many of the Airacobra 
parts and sub-assemblies were to be manu- 
factured at Bell’s main plant in nearby 
Buffalo; 2) The local government agreed 
to expand the adjoining Niagara Falls Mu- 
nicipal Airport to cover the largest area 
of any landing field in the State, promised 
to extend all public facilities—fire, police, 
water, etc.—to the plant’s front door. 

Forthwith, the Austin Co., top-flight in- 
dustrial engineers and builders, were com- 
missioned to design and erect the plant, 
and within 15 days after land had been 
purchased, the initial plans had been 
drawn, the ground broken. Controlling 
feature of the plant layout is a battery of 
six conveyorized production lines. Fol- 
lowing the advice of Bell engineers, Austin 
ran these lines side by side, east to west 
down the full 400 ft. length of a 200 ft. 
wide central bay. While supporting steel 
columns run down the center of this final 
assembly area between the third and 
fourth production lines, the adjoining 200 
x 200 ft. hangar or plane storage bay is 
roofed with huge 38 ton trusses which 
span the entire width. Bottom chords of 
all trusses over the final assembly and 
hangar areas are 30 ft. above the floor. 

To the north of this central produc- 
tion and storage area are two 50 ft. wide 
monitor bays running the full 600 ft. 
length of the plant, but boasting only 13 
ft. headroom. As shown in the production 
flow diagram (right), they make room for 
the service and receiving departments and 
for wing assemblies. Identical in area, two 
south monitor bays with 20 ft. headroom 
provide space for the riveting together of 
fuselage sub-assemblies and for 35 indi- 
vidual offices, including accounting, time- 
keeping, aerodynamics, inspection, pro- 
duction engineering, and radio control 
(test flights). Main offices are located in 
the Buffalo plant. 


Plant operation. Adaptation of the design 
of the plant to its operation is best illu- 
strated by following an Airacobra through 
its various production stages: 1) As men- 
(Continued on page 50) 
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2,000 tons of structural steel went into the new Bell plant, including eight 200 ft. trusses weigh- 
ing 38 tons each over the hangar area and a 45 ton truss to support the huge overhead doors. 
Top view shows the latter being prepared for raising at the west end of the building. View 
directly above shows temporarily finished east end of plant which will be knocked out to 
facilitate expansion already under way. This view serves as a good longitudinal ‘“‘section”’ of the 
plant’s construction; note difference in height of the flanking sub-assembly bays and monitors. 
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Drag chain conveyor recessed in the floor 
parallel to the production line pulls the 
fuselage jig from station to station at the 
rate of 2 ft. per hour. Note power outlet 
electricity and compressed air; there is 
one every 15 ft. down the line. 


Final assembly area is divided down the center by a row of supporting columns. 


Each half is 
equipped with three conveyor lines, two of which are apparent in the view above 


Parts bins 


separate the lines, permit mechanics to remain at their stations, concentrate on their repetitive 
operations while the planes are dragged slowly by. Note skylight running down center of entire 


plant and silhouetting one of the sixteen rows of fluorescent fixtures in the final assembly area. 


Open spray booth is ventilated with three fans which draw fumes Finished Airacobra stands in the hangar area. in the back- 
from the paint guns down through a floor grille and exhaust them ground: one of the four 50 ft. sections of the overhead door 
through the roof. Together, these fans move 45,000 cfm. Note that leading to the apron connecting the plant with the Niagara 
about half of the glass in the clerestory strip window is set in mov- 


Falls Airport, also one of the two special unit heaters used at 
able sash. Concrete floor has metallic hardener on surface. either side of this huge opening. 
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TU TH aga kya... THREE WEST COAST AIR SCHOOLS 


from a selection of 100 throughout the U. S. highlight a construction category championed by 
private enterprise. An airview of Thunderbird, Cal-Aero and Boeing. 









Aiming to produce the greatest air force 
in the world, the U. S. Army Air Corps last 
fall set as its target the construction of 100 
training schools to turn out 30,000 military 
pilots a year. By far the biggest number 
of schools will be privately built and oper- 
ated under Government contract; last 
month more than 50 such civilian schools 
were already in operation. 

Far from the largest, but among the 
most interesting of this group is Thunder- 
bird Field which has been planted in the 
desert sand 18 miles from Phoenix, Ariz. 
and is now sending 50 fundamentally 
trained pilots every five weeks to the Air 
Corps’ bigger “finishing schools.” Owner 
and operator is Southwest Airways, Inc., 
an organization backed principally by air- 
minded members of the Hollywood motion 
picture colony and headed by Leland Hay- 
ward, theatrical agent, private pilot and 
director of TWA airline. 

As shown by the accompanying photo- 
graphs, Thunderbird Field features far bet- 
ter design than is usually seen in camps of 
any variety—design which has covered 
every detail from furniture to landscaping. 
One man is responsible for all of it—De- 
signer Millard Sheets, whose architectural 
work promises to become as well known as THUNDERBIRD FIELD 
his water colors. His interesting site plan- 
ning is apparent in the airview above which 
shows two 110x200 ft. hangars (75 
planes) flanking the flight operations 
building. Around the diamond-shaped 
court, which will eventually contain a 
swimming pool and tennis courts, are four FLIGHT 
barracks buildings—two containing accom- OPERATIONS 
modations for 32 men each in two-man BUILDING 
rooms (see plan, below) and two of the 
more recent type which house 64 men, 
eight to a room. At the right of the dia- 
mond is the classroom building; to the 
left, the recreation and mess building and REegREATION & MESS 
barber shop (see plan below); in the fore- 
ground, the administration building pro- 
viding office, hospital and officer apartment 
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space. Expansion of the project to accom- | sande 
modate close to 1,000 student pilots is | |recernensne 


provided for—two more hangars on the 
edge of the field and six more parallel _ | 
barracks on either side of the administra- 
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tion building. | BARRACKS mn zi 
Design and construction of the buildings c ai i ms ee res are 

themselves are simple: stud and stucco ‘|| | va) ae \ 4) 

walls roofed with lapped insulating board | “TL gti nd \ ff 

covered with mastic. All rooms in the new — | ‘e™ 

type barracks are cross ventilated, and all | > 

windows are shielded from the desert sun | 8 ns 

by large roof overhangs attractively sup- | CADETS \_|@ 

ported by rustic columns. Inside, the | (ae 

Sheets-designed light oak furniture and — | W 

the Sheets-executed mural (from an 1880, | 





origing] by Sioux. Indian. Kille-Two-Rose- ete 
Bud) blend with the pastel colored walls. dye oo 1 aN = Al 2 MEN 


seal ____ | Stale —— 
Contractors: Strover and Younger. " ninco ee ee 
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BARRACKS PORCH—RECREATION-MESS BUILDING IN BACKGROUND 
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BARRACKS COURT 





CAL-AERO ACADEMY 





ONTARIO, CALIF. 


Like Thunderbird Field (p. 184), this 
pilot training center in Ontario, Calif. was 
designed by Water Color Artist Millard 
Sheets. It is operated by Cal-Aero Acad- 
emy, part of the Curtiss-Wright industry 
which has three other such schools in 
California as well as the Curtiss-Wright 
Technical Institute. 

Covering what was once a 400-acre grain 
field, the project is comprised of four huge 
hangars, 14 barracks buildings (each hous- 
ing 48 cadets and identical in plan to the 
two-to-a-room barracks at Thunderbird), 
an administration and medical building, 
a recreation hall, a ground school building, 
a 700-seat mess hall and a flight control 
tower. Similar in design to the Thunder- 
bird buildings, these differ primarily in 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 








Cy La Tour & Son 


the use of finished porch columns, shingle 
roofing and a series of interconnecting 
covered walks. Other noteworthy features: 
a formal but effective site plan; commend- 
able landscaping; sawdust insulation 
packed in the exterior walls by compressed 
air. 

Begun in June 1940 by Contractors C. 
T. and W. P. Strover, the first unit of the 
project was completed, even to landscap- 
ing, in 40 days and nights. Balance of the 
project was finished this spring and, at 
last report, was claimed to be the largest 
institution of its kind, the only civilian 
school offering basic as well as primary 
pilot training and, with official Air Corps 
endorsement, a model for pilot training 
schools in its classification. 
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BOEING OAKLAND, CAL. 
Since about 65 per cent of all the enlisted 
men in the Air Corps must be mechanics, 
the Army has embarked on a_ huge 
mechanic training program, which calls 
for 15 civilian operated schools in addition 
to the Army’s three existing establish- 
ments at Chanute and Scott Fields, Ill. and 
Lowry Field, Tex. and two super-schools 
now under construction to the tune of $24 
million in Wichita Falls, Okla. and Biloxi, 
Miss. All 20 were scheduled to be in opera- 
tion by this month. 

Among the first begun and completed 
was the $150,000 Boeing School of Aero- 
nautics of Oakland, Calif., a division of 
United Airlines Transport Corp. Boeing 
sent the plans of Architect W. D. Peugh 
out for bids on August 26, 1940, awarded 
the contract on September 3 to Empire 
Construction Co. which, in turn, prepared 
the shop building and first barracks build- 
ing for occupancy on October 7, completed 
the other two barracks and four accessory 
buildings by November 24. 

With the exception of the shop siding 
which is corrugated iron, all construction 
is wood frame on concrete footings and is 
covered with composition roofing. All 
buildings are equipped with forced air 
heating and ventilating equipment. Note 
that the barracks are of the open plan 
type with about 25 men to each of the 
buildings’ four big rooms—two on either 
side of large toilet and shower rooms. 

Situated adjacent to the Oakland Air- 
port, the school shares with United Air 
Lines the two hangars nearest the new 
project (see air view). Facilities are pro- 
vided for the simultaneous training of 300 
mechanics who enter and leave the school 
at the rate of 27 every fortnight. 
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BUILDING FOR DEFENSE 





. .. PREFABRIGATORS PUT ON A SHOW, 


prove little to their Government sponsor, much to themselves. A house-by-house examination of 


the 650 units comprising a defense project nicknamed “Indian Headache,’”’ Md. 


Conceived as a proving ground for pre- 
fabrication, the Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration’s Indian Head, Md. demonstration 
project is near completion. Last month, the 
ten participating prefabricators* began 
taking apart their houses, toting them over 
rough Maryland roads, bringing them back 
to the site for reerection to prove their de- 
mountability. 

Since other Government agencies fortu- 
nately recognized prefabrication’s adapt- 
ability to the defense program long before 
the end of the delays, confusion and shifting 
policies which attended the production of 
these 650 houses for the nearby Navy 
powder plant, Indian Head is a complete 
flop as a demonstration. Thus, exclusive of 
its 650 “demonstrators,” there are some 
13,000 prefabricated defense houses now 
under construction or on order—including 
several hundred being produced by four 
of the Indian Head participants. Indian 
Head is, however, a significant project for, 
while it has not proved much to Government 
that was not already known or could not 


*See names of participants under accompany- 
ing photographs. Unavailable was a photograph 
of the house by Hauserman Co.,Cleveland, Ohio 
whose 20 steel panel $2,964 units were the first 
it had ever built. (PHC Housing Co., another 
newcomer, backed out of its 64-unit contract 
which month ago had not been reawarded.) 





have been discovered more quickly and 
economically in other ways, it has proved a 
great deal to the prefabricators themselves. 
Good bet is that, with two or three excep- 
tions, the participants will never again 
produce the same houses they put up at 
Indian Head. 

In fairness, it must be emphasized that 
all Indian Head participants are not repre- 
sentative of the prefabrication industry; 
some of the companies had never prefabri- 
cated a house before, and none of them had 
ever been required to prefabricate a de- 
mountable one. It is no surprise therefore 
that the best built houses in the project 
have been prefabricated by the most experi- 
enced producers. Since such companies 
had already shown their stuff, the project 
is essentially a proving ground for new- 
comers. 


Debits. This is what Indian Head has 
proved: Prefabrication is a_ specialized 
business not lightly to be entered into by 
any mail order house, box manufacturer 
or planing mill which has merely an idea 
and a Government contract. Proof of this, 
in turn, is the fact that one newcomer lost 
his financial shirt at Indian Head, and most 
of the others, along with some of their more 
experienced competitors, have put on an 
exhibition whose many unfortunate short- 
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1—Home Building Corp. 
2—National Homes Corp. 
3—Allied Housing Assoc. 











Inc. 
4—General Fabricators, 
a < Inc. 
PP. = 5—Harnischfeger Corp. 
; <7 } 6—Standard Houses 
‘ Corp. 
Oy } iH ‘e age 7—Unallocated 
=) = ht ee | 8—Tenn. Coal, Iron & 
ce=a= =s\*,* *,* :™ on RR. Co. 
o_o wats Oe -°,: 72 9—E. F. Hauserman Co. 
S ie “sie elle 0 = = 10—Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
a o-—- | a toa = General Houses, Inc. 
é ee rae Men = jte = 11—Lockwall House, Inc. 
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indian Head site plan, developed by Architect Clarence Stein, is considerably more attractive 
than its houses. Project was approved in November. Prefabrication contracts were let in 
February, March, April. George Hyman Construction Co. began roads and utilities in March. 
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FHA—Highton 


Insulating board (Homasote) inside and out 
of a wood frame at an average dwelling unit 
cost of $2,692 for 23 single-family houses, 
$2,661 for 54 units in two-family buildings 
by Allied Housing Assoc. Inc., Langhorne, 
Pa. Production prior to Indian Head: 250. 
Subsequent Government contracts: 220 units. 


a 
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Insulating board (Masonite) inside and out 
of wood frame partially site fabricated at 
$2,840 per unit for 25 singles, 36 doubles by 
General Fabricators, Inc., Washington, D.C. 
Prior production: none in U.S.; design only. 


Plywood outside, 


plaster board 





inside of 


wood frame with steel casement windows 
at $2,950 per unit for 9 singles, 56 doubles 
by Lockwall House, Inc., New York City. 


Prior production: 


none. 





Plywood on wood frame at $2,831 per unit 
for 21 singles, 36 doubles by Standard Houses 
Corp., Chicago, III. 


T 
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Prior production: 


14. 











Plywood on wood frame $2,531 per unit 
for 10 singles, 40 doubles by Home Building 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo. Prior production: 
just a “few.” 





Plywood on wood frame at $2,988 for 23 
singles, 43 doubles by Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
and General Houses, tInc., Chicago, Ill. 
Prior production: “thousands” by former; 
“several hundred”’ precut by latter. 






Cn digs Le ™ 
Plywood outside, plaster board inside steel 
frame at $2,295 for 16 singles, 54 doubles by 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. Prior 
production: 450. Subsequent Government 
contracts: 400 units. 





Stee! outside, plaster board inside of steel 
frame at $2,770 for 10 singles, $2,796 for 48 
doubles by Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. Prior production: 
1,460 dwelling units, 643 other buildings. 





Plywood on wood frame at $2,976 for 39 


comings may boomerang on the industry 
as a whole. Most apparent are these: 


> Always a prefabrication bugaboo, panel 
joints continue to give trouble. Only one 
type of wood frame house on the site ( Lock- 
wall) seems to have a satisfactory, positive 
panel locking device. In the others, any- 
thing from a maul and an old board are 
used as the instruments for giving panels 
their final set—hardly a fitting means for 
assembling a machine-made product. 


P Methods of protecting finished panels 
during transit and of handling them on the 
site leave much to be desired. This short- 
coming is, perhaps, attributable to the fact 
that prefabricators have habitually dis- 
associated themselves with the site opera- 
tion, have left the assembly of their panels 
up to local dealers and contractors. 


> In several cases, the shop prefabrication 
process has apparently suffered from in- 
adequate study. Thus, unnecessary site 
operations and lack of precision in the 
finished houses are too often traceable to 
lack of precision in the shop. 


> Finally, there are some cases of faulty 
manufacturing. When lumber is used as it 
comes from the yard, without resizing it to 
the exact dimensions required for sound 
prefabrication, faults in the bond between 
frame and covering and imperfect align- 
ment of adjoining panels must be expected. 
Such conditions are all too easily found in 
several house types at Indian Head, and the 
resultant crude exterior appearance of the 
houses might well shake the confidence of 
an uninformed observer in the soundness 
of their construction. Alignment difficulties 
are particularly noticeable in panel roof 
construction (apparent on the site if not in 
the accompanying photographs) where the 
joints are generally evident beneath undula- 
tions in the shingle covering. The problem 
of an even roof plane seems to have been 
solved only by two participating companies 
(Allied and National). 

Part of the blame for these shortcomings 
rests on conditions peculiar to the Indian 
Head project: the Government-required 
changes in prefabrication techniques to 
permit demountability and the difficulty of 
delivering prefabricated parts to a remote, 
poorly serviced site. Other contributing fac- 
tors were the unfamiliarity with prefabri- 
cated processes of many of the local con- 





tion: 261 units. Subsequent Government 


tractors hired to erect the houses and the 
inexperience of most of the prefabricators 
themselves with the handling of large 
orders. (With the exception of Hauserman 
who produced only 20 houses, all other 
participants supplied from 50 to 77.) How- 
ever, the most serious factors behind the 
site erection difficulties are inherent in the 
prefabrication systems themselves. On close 
inspection of the various “demonstration” 
houses, only a few reveal the engineering 
neatness and precision that should be char- 
acteristic of an article shop-made unde 
controlled conditions. 

Moral of all these debits: the growing 
prefabrication industry must protect itself 
by protecting the public against low stand. 
ards and inept manufacture. 


Credits. Despite its spotty amateurishness, 
Indian Head reveals an industry definitely 
on its way—well beyond the point where 
it requires coddling. From now on it ts 
subject to the same kind of scrutiny that 
any established industry must expect. The 
good in the project shows that attractive 
livable houses can be prefabricated—even 
under Indian Head’s adverse conditions 
at prices easily competitive with conven- 
tional methods (particularly when salvage- 
ability is taken into account—see below). 
Indian Head’s houses cost the Govern- 
ment an average of $2,843 each, exclusive 
of site improvements and utilities (which 
will run to about $761 per unit according 
to the general contract), land and $178 
worth of kitchen and bathroom fixtures 
supplied from Government's central pur- 
chasing pool. Lowest cost unit ($2,671) 
was supplied by Allied; highest cost ($2.- 
988) by a company combining the talenis 
of Sears, Roebuck and veteran Prefabri- 
cator Howard Fisher’s General Houses, Inc. 
One house of each of the ten types cost 
more, for, after having been selected by lot, 
it was demounted, trucked some 40 miles 
and reerected on new foundations near its 
original location. For the average $2,980 
National house, this demonstration cost 
exactly $474 according to official PBA 
records, required 68 man hours to tear down 
the house, 200 more to put it together again. 
These figures are all inclusive, even cover 
the salvaging of bricks and concrete blocks 
in the chimney and foundation piers and 
the building of new ones. Estimates by 
National put the net loss in non-reusable 
(Continued on page 56) 





National house at Indian Head. They were 


the following 
times: 8:45 a.m., 10:45 a.m., 2:15 p.m. 


singles, $2,981 for 24 doubles by National 


contracts: 500 units. Photos show demount- taken the same day at 
Homes Corp., Lafayette, Ind. Prior produc- 


ing, trucking and reerection of one-family 
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aga... RENT CONTROL IN THE OFFING 


as Congress studies Emergency Price Control Act. Government sees rents rise 22 per cent in 


defense-boomed communities, seeks power to peg them and will probably get it. THE FORUM 
examines the proposed law, shows why it will not work. 


Probably never before in all U.S. history 
has building news been flagged with as 
large a headline as the New York Sun 
gave to the introduction in Congress last 
month of the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1941. A far-reaching piece of legisla- 
tion, the proposed Act would control resi- 
dential rents along with the prices of 
almost every other commodity and service. 


The proposal. In the form submitted, how- 
ever, the bill is not as alarming for land- 
lords as the Sun’s bold 120 point type 
would indicate. Thus, its rent control pro- 
visions would apply only to “defense rental 
areas” specifically designated by the Presi- 
dent and only to housing accommodations 
within these areas which have been rented 
or offered for rent at $15 per room per 
month or less at any time after September 
1, 1940 and which have since been jacked 
up 10 per cent or more. Over such housing 
the Act would empower the President 
(probably via Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson of the OPM’s Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply and 
his underling Karl Borders, chief of 
OPACS’ rent section) to establish a ceiling 
through which rents would not be permit- 
ted to rise—but only after State and local 
authorities had been given 60 days within 
which to remedy the situation themselves. 
Where rents break through the ceiling, the 
penalty is a $5,000 fine, a year in prison, 
or both. Finally, like the ceilings over all 
other prices, the Federal determination of 
maximum rents is to be subject to judicial 
review by a special three-judge Emergency 
Court of Appeals which would handle all 





The need. The Administration has good 
grounds for launching a program of selec- 
tive rent control. While July rents in 56 
typical U. S. cities, large and small, were 
only 1.8 per cent higher than the year be- 
fore and only 2.4 per cent higher than in 
July 1939, the picture in small defense 
communities is quite different. Thus, 
OPACS has made a survey of rent trends 
in 77 such localities, has found that dur- 
ing the period from Oct. 1939-Mar. 1940 
to Mar.-June, 1941, rents were boosted in 
an average of 35 per cent of the houses, 
that these increases averaged about 22 per 
cent. Blackest mark on the list went be- 
side the small town of Stark, Fla. (1940 
pop.: 1,480) where personnel in a new 
military establishment have pinched the 
housing demand, have prompted landlords 
to raise rents in seven out of ten cases and 
have put the May 1941 average of these 
rents 101 per cent above the Mar. 1940 
level. 

Selected from the OPACS list for their 
size or the currency of their latest report. 
the 31 rent rocketing cities tabulated below 
document the need for some sort of action. 


The shortcomings. There is considerable 
question, however, whether or not the 
proposed Emergency Price Control Act 
in its present form will best accomplish 
its purpose. In the first place, it is the 
result of a hasty compromise between 
Price Boss Henderson, who wished to omit 
all mention of such limitations as $15 per 
room and 10 per cent, and Congressmen, 
who wished to tie down and specifically 





tive powers as price and rent control. 
Result: the proposed Act is somewhat of 
a monstrosity which will probably run no 
smoother than most monstrosities. For 
instance: 

& No consideration is given to rental hous- 
ing accommodations which have entered 
the market since September 1, 1940. Many 
a home owner, in a spirit of patriotism if 
not business, has recently opened his whole 
house or a few rooms of it to defense 
worker tenants. He could charge any rent 
he pleased without fear of the presently 
proposed law. 

®& New construction entering the rental 
market after the President has defined 
defense areas would fall in the same cate- 
gory. 

®& Sublessors would, in many cases, be 
placed in a more favorable position than 
lessors. Thus, the original tenant of an 
old eight-room house might pay $80, or 
$10 per room per month, for it. He, in 
turn, might furnish heat, light, water. 
furniture and maid service and therefore 
be justified in subletting the rooms for 
$20 a month. If such an arrangement 
existed in a defense area at any time after 
September 1, 1940, the original landlord 
would not now be permitted to raise his 
house rent more than 10 per cent, while 
the original tenant, or sublessor, could 
boost his room rents sky-high, reap a 
handsome profit. The Act’s arbitrarily 
established rental rate of $15 per room 
will exclude from rent control a large part 
of the nation’s furnished quarters—the 
type of housing many defense workers 








protests. define any such revolutionary administra- seek. (Continued on page 60) 
RENTS ROCKET IN DEFENSE COMMUNITIES 
% of Rent % of Rent 
Defense Rents In- Defense Rents = In- 
STATE & CITY Activity Period® Unt crease# STATE & CITY Activity Period* Unt crease+ 
ALA. Anniston Military E 38 28% N. J. Bayonne Shipbuilding D 44 10% 
Florence Ordnance E 30 30 Camden Shipbuilding B 43 12 
Sheffield Industry E 38 40 Paterson Aircraft B 20 11 
Tuscumbia Ordnance t 36 40 N.Y. Schenectady Industry A 15 14 
CALIF. ' Monterey Military E 30 24 N. C. Fayetteville Military E 43 26 
San Diego Aircraft B 48 14 OHIO Akron Industry B 37 12 
CONN. Bridgeport Industry 2 42 14 Genter aenay rm pen id 
Hartford Aircraft B 38 9 Dayton Industry A 19 12 
pa Youngstown Industry B 20 16 
ree Tempe onemary ° 7 w OKLA. Lawton Military E 49 31 
IND. LaPorte Ordnance E 38 24 PENN. Beaver Co. Industry = 23 16 
: ? Bethiehem & Industry B 26 16 
KANS. Wichita Aircraft Cc 24 12 Allentown 
KY. Louisville Industry B 36 12 TENN. Milan- 
MASS. Ayer Military D 15 21 Humboldt Ordnance E 40 95 
* TEX. Abilene Military E 57 30 
MICH. Bay Cit Indust 
Brasil Ps td . " 2 Brownwood Military E 78 69 
N. H. Portsmouth Shipbuilding D 26 14 Mineral Wells Military E 64 57 





* Period symbols: A, Oct. 1939-Mar. 1941; B, Oct. 1939-Apr. 1941; 
C, Oct. 1939-May 1941; D, Oct. 1939-June 1941; E, Mar. 1940- 


June 1941. 
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creases. 


i oe &. 2 &. 4 


+ Percent of homes reporting increased rentals. 
# Average percent increase in rentals for dwelling reporting in- 
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Reeent Work by 


GRUENBAUM. KRUMMECK & AUER 


Elsie Krummeck and Victor Gruenbaum began their col- 
laboration as designers in November, 1939. Michael Auer 
joined the firm in 1940. Before joining forces Miss Krum- 
meck wotked in the exhibit field (metal sculpture, Chicago 
and New York Fairs), while Mr. Gruenbaum practiced 
architecture in Vienna, up to the time of the Anschluss. 
Mr. Auer was educated in the Universities of Budapest, 
Zurich, and Michigan, and got his experience in both the 
architectural and exhibit fields. 


From two offices: one in New York and one in Hollywood, 
the firm has extended its activity over a great part of the 
country. Some idea of the reasons for this success can be 
gained from their analysis of the underlying principles of 
store design, quoted below. Commercial work, however, is 
not their only field of activity. Apartment interiors, resi- 
dences, as well as the design of packaging materials, china. 
glassware, and furniture have all been handled by the new 
firm. 


a 


“The store is clearly divided into two main portions: the 
exterior, often enlarged to a vestibule or arcade, and 
the interior. The functions of the exterior are to serve 
as advertising poster and exhibit. The interior functions 
as a ‘sales factory.’ 

“These are the main principles. There are, of course, 
great variations within this theme, depending on size, 
location, merchandise, and price category of the enter- 
prise, but for all of them the desired effects of the 
store design on the neutral passerby are: 

1. His interest should be aroused in the enterprise 
by a characteristic and impressive exterior, his curi- 
osity should be awakened, his interest stimulated, up 
to the point where he feels impelled to take a better 
look at the exhibit. 

2. This exhibit is gratis, but arranged with a very 
specific aim in mind, namely, to arouse the desire to 
possess some of the exhibited goods. Aim of the design 
has to be the most favorable frame and background 
for this exhibit. 

3. Once the desire for possession has been excited, 
the purpose is to make its fulfillment as easy as pos- 
sible. This can be done by making the step from the 
outside to the inside agreeable and inviting, psycho- 
logically as well as physically. This desire can be 
made still greater by making the interior visible from 
the outside and by assuring the prospective buyer 
that he will not only get what he saw in the exhibit, 
but that he will also have a nice time in an agreeable 
and interesting room. 

“Main characteristic of the ‘sales factory’ is the fact 
that the visitor shall not see the machinery; all the 
smoothly functioning gears and levers must be hidden. 
The buyer must feel ‘at home,’ and even better than 
at home. Great effort is made to create this feeling: 
air conditioning, elaborate lighting schemes, acoustical- 
ly perfect walls and ceilings, warm and friendly colors, 
sound-absorbing floor coverings, and comfortable 
furniture, all are means to this end. They are all in- 
tended to make the buyer feel so well and enjoy 
being in this room so much that he is ready to pay 
for this privilege by buying more than he originally 
intended. Besides this, the interior continues the ex- 
hibit of the exterior: displays are grouped in glass 
showcases, in niches, and on tables. The purpose of 





this is to arouse new desire to buy, in addition to 
that which made the buyer enter the store in the first 
place. 


“In our work we have tried to solve these problems 
in various ways. Though designer and client usually 
agree upon the aims of the design, it is very often 
hard to convince the client of the propriety of the 
means necessary to fulfill these aims. The typical 
store on our main streets all over the country shows 
clearly the mistakes which are made through lack of 
able advice and design. The mistakes made in the 
layout of the store fronts result usually from im- 
proper knowledge of exhibit technique. The gaudiness 
of materials and trimmings often kill the effect of 
the exhibited goods. Glass show windows are often, 
especially in the case of the arcade front, arranged 
in such a manner that they block access to the rest 
of the arcade and hence into the store; this is mostly 
born of the desire to show more goods than the exhibit 
area allows. Other mistakes result from insufficient 
knowledge of lighting and color effects. Glaring lights 
on outside or inside make it impossible to enjoy either 
looking or buying. In the same way, cold or dis- 
tracting colors destroy comfort. 

“More and more retail merchants are learning the 
value of good store design to their business. Of course, 
store design alone cannot be the key to success; 
much depends on location, merchandise, and manage- 
ment, but it can be said and it has been proved (as in 
the case of alterations to existing stores) that the 
influence of design is tremendous and that the business 
success of a store can be increased to twice or three 
times its original volume by improvement of this one 
factor alone. 

“If the needs and necessities of store design become 
widely acknowledged and a thorough knowledge of all 
technical factors is achieved, good store design should 
be the result. There is, of course, still a step from 
a ‘good’ store to an ‘outstanding’ creation. How to 
make a store-design outstanding is a matter to which 
theoretical considerations just don’t apply. What 
makes the design outstanding is the finding of an 
imaginative scheme which governs the entire design 
like a musical theme, heightening the effect of the 
technical and psychological devices and assuring their 
success.” 
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CANDY STORE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


This store is one of a chain of small, popular-price candy stores, consisting of 
five units. Wrapping materials, packages, and trade mark were designed at the 
same time as the store itself. Treatment of the show window emphasizes the 
connection between the display and the interior, with the striped walls ingen- 
iously reproduced in the louvered ceiling which conceals show window lighting. 
The interior illustrates a free and unusually effective layout of the sales area, 
based on the use of a curved counter and carried still further by the curving, 
serpentine display-wall. This arrangement affords ample storage and utility 
space at the back of the store without sacrifice of depth. 


Materials: Walis are wood screen manufactured by Artek-Pascoe, lighting fixtures 
by Kurt Versen. Flooring is Armstrong Cork Co. linoleum. Show window frame 
and awning cover are stainless steel. Wallis, ceiling, and floor of showroom gray 
with white stripes, entrance door magenta red. Lighting of show window combined 
fluorescent and incandescent lamps above wooden louvers. Cost about $3,000. 





Robert M. Damora, Photos 
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WOMEN’S SHOP 
WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 





This attractive front for a women’s dress, 
lingerie, and accessories store combines 
the most generous possible entrance with 
an abundance of display space, and estab- 
lishes a smart, up-to-the-minute tone 
appropriate to the type of merchandise 
on sale. The three sides of the arcade 
entrance are used for three distinct display 
areas, each designed for a specific use. 
The right-hand wall, faced with black 
glass; carries a cantilevered glass case for 
accessories, partly suspended by  gold- 
bronze chains. The wall opposite has 
larger cases for display mannequins. 
divided by fins and placed against a wall 
of cement stucco. The rear wall of the 
arcade is glazed in large squares, and 
opens on a feature show window. Lighting 
is provided by spotlights built into the 
ceiling, shining through the transparent 
tops of the show cases. 


Materials: Fioor, terrazzo. Herculite doors, 
black Carrara glass, and plate glass, all by 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. The lettering is 
white fluorescent sign tubing in metal chan- 
nels. Cost about $6,000. 





Robert M. Damora Photos 
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DELICATESSEN, NEW YORK CITY GRUENBAUM, KRUMMECK & AUER, DESIGNERS 
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Designed to create a Danish atmosphere and thus carry out an 
idea which is the identifying trade mark of the store, the treatment 
of this delicatessen demonstrates that such an objective is not in- 
consistent with the requirements of modern design. Specialty of 
the store was fresh, homemade salads, and this was dramatized 


by the round, central “salad bowl” sales counter, with a refrig- Materials: Wallis are of Weidtex striated Fir Plywood, U. S. 

ated f } display { sal ds i ° la: j Coles Plywood Corp. Fioors are covered with Armstrong linoleum. 
comes Cane Se ee isplay of salads i its glazed top. eee Refrigeration, Frigidaire; lighting fixtures, Kurt Versen. 
Glass is by Libbey-Owens-Ford. 


scheme is red and white, colors of the Danish flag. 
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DETAIL OF SALAD BOWL 




















Robert M. Damora Photos 
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WOMEN’S READY-TO- WEAR STORE, seEATrLe, wasn. 
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GRUENBAUM, KRUMMECK & AUER, DESIGNERS 


Built for a chain store organization selling women's clothes at 
& D, A 7 S cr) iN low prices, this store is somewhat different in character from 
those on the preceding pages. A prime requirement of this type 
of selling is mass display, which has been provided in the form 
of double island and sidewall show windows, without, however. 
obstructing the shopper's view of the store interior, which is 
visible over the top of a sunken display space between the two 
entrance doors. Other special requirements which are satisfed 
by the design include roomy aisles for considerable floor traffic, and 
solid, easily supervised selling facilities. The novel curved ceiling 
of the arcade consists of steel framing, metal lath, and cement 
stucco. 
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FIRST FLOOR Roy M. Peak 






Materials: Arcade fioor, terrazzo; walls travertine marble; entrance 
doors Herculite glass, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Window frames 
specially designed in aluminum. Store fixtures are Lauan, bases lino- 
leum. Lighting is by a combination of fluorescent and incandescent 
lamps, fixtures by Kurt Versen. Total cost of alterations to the 
* three story building (originally built as a ten-cent store) was about 
tee $80,000. 
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Baskerville 
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APARTMENT, NEW YORK CITY 
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Robert M. Damora Photos 
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The furnishings for this apartment have 
been designed with an eye toward creating 
maximum individuality while at the same 
time bearing in mind the fact that a rela- 
tively short-term lease precludes too much 
investment in fixed equipment. The novel 
combination bookshelf and desk, shown in 
detail above, makes the most of limited 
space without sacrifice of utility. All furni- 
ture is the work of the designers and was 
executed by Thonet Brothers. 


Finishes: Living room has dark walnut 
woodwork, beige broadioom carpet, gray 
draperies with yellow pattern, some accents 
in red. Walls painted partly grayish-green, 
partly off-white. 
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This fabric show room on the second 
floor of an office building shows how the 
designer can create maximum effec- 
tiveness with minimum structural al- 
teration when called upon to do so. The 
budget precluded use of a suspended 
ceiling to conceal a high, ugly one of 
tin, so this was painted a dark stone 
green and concealed by a canopy be- 
tween two existing columns and by the 
positioning of the lighting fixtures. 
Walls are hardwood plywood. Cost, 
about $6,000 including remodeling of 
offices and salesrooms not shown. 





DISPLAY ROOM, NEw 
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SHOWROOM, NEW YORK CITY 


A converted one-room apartment for 
use as a sales room with work space 
for light handicraft. Division wall be- 
tween work room and sitting room is 
corrugated glass (Mississippi Glass 
Co.), display case is painted silver-gray 


and white. Ceiling and carpet, maroon. 


Fabrics, gray and white striped satin 
on two metal chairs, gray fabric on 
settees. 
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CANDY STORE, NEW YORK CITY GRUENBAUM, KRUMMECK & AUER, DESIGNERS 
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a Las Designed as a colorful and imaginative 
Be setting for the sale of high quality candy, 
this shop employs an open sales area with 
a small wrapping counter at the rear. 
Turntables set into a serpentine counter 
facilitate the showing and selling of a 
wide variety of merchandise. Ceiling is 
glass, lighted from behind and supported 
by curved ribs which suggest the lines of 

a tent. 


Materials and colors: The rafters are white, 
show case walis of blue rubber drapery 
(Arundell-Clarke, Ltd.), turntables red 
against a chalky lemon-yellow wall. Floor is 
gray Armstrong Cork Co. linoleum. Cost, 
about $3,000. 
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X-ray perspective of the Tri-Level 
House clearly reveals the basic room 
arrangement: living room and library- 
bedroom on grade or second level; 
six steps down to the dining room, 
kitchen, laundry and heater room; 
seven steps up to two bedrooms sep- 
arated by a bathroom. 


SIX-ROOM HOUSES ON THREE LEVELS 












sell for $3,500 in Detroit, are duplicated under license in 23 other cities. Sponsors: Archi- 
tect DeGree and Cooke Construction Co., who have never lost a bet. 


Anyone who sells anything as big as a 
house on a money-back guarantee is either 
inanely ideal or daringly confident of the 
value of his merchandise. No idealist is 
President Bernard O. Hallis of Detroit's 
Cooke Construction Co. who in the past 
year has built and sold close to 200 houses 
with a standing one-year offer to refund the 
owner’s purchase price for any or no rea- 
son. To date there have been no takers, 
for Cooke Construction Co. builds a lot of 
house for the money—six rooms at $3,500. 
The secret: a copyrighted three-level de- 
sign which cuts waste space to the bone 
and whose popularity has spread under 
license to 23 other communities from 
Rochester to St. Louis. 


Company behind this newsworthy develop- 
ment was organized at the turn of the 
century by the Cooke Brothers of St. Louis 
who specialized in commercial and in- 
dustrial general contracting throughout the 
Middle Atlantic States. When the last of 
the Cookes retired in 1921 the business 


was turned over to his nephew, Bernard 
O. Hallis, who subsequently became inter- 
ested in manufacturing, forsook contract- 
ing and moved to Michigan. However, when 
FHA’s mortgage insurance program was 
launched, Hallis immediately recognized its 
significance to the building business, re- 
organized the old company, obtained one 
of the first FHA commitments in the De- 
troit area, built some 150 houses in the 
$6,000-$10,000 price range during 1926-37. 


Idea. After a year of comparatively small 
activity due to local labor difficulties, the 
company consulted Architect Walter B. De- 
Gree on the possibilities of the really low 
cost housing field. A Notre Dame architec- 
ture and law graduate and football pupil 
of the late great Knute Rockne, DeGree 
came via Paris’ Beaux-Arts, the lumber 
business in Detroit and Cleveland, a private 
architectural practice in Washington and, 
from 1935 to 1940, the “housing school” 
of Planner Rexford Guy Tugwell where 
he was an architect and planning coordi- 
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nator for the Resettlement Administration 
(now the Farm Security Administration). 
Today, he is vice president of the Cooke 
Construction Co. 

In his new capacity, Architect DeGree’s 
first work was the design of several small 
houses of the “two bedrooms and bath 
honeymoon type,” but he recalls, “I was 
not quite satisfied to start our program 
with such stock and concluded that it 
would be three bedrooms or bust. In July 
1939, while struggling with cubic costs and 
damning the 30-40 per cent waste space in 
the conventional one-story house, so pathe- 
tically popular with those who can least 
afford it, the broken floor level idea 
occurred to me as a solution, and, to my 
knowledge and concern at least, the tri- 
level home was conceived.”* 


*Architect DeGree is mindful that the broken 
floor level principle has been used before 
(Arcu. Forum, July 1938, p. 50 and Mar. 1940, 
p. 199), claims originality only for its applica- 
tion to really low cost housing and for his 
particular room arrangements. 
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Design. As shown in the phantom perspective 
(p. 201), the photograph, right, and floor 
plan below, the basic Tri-Level Home con- 
tains a living room and library or auxiliary 
bedroom on the ground or second floor 
level in the front half of the building. 
Up seven risers from the ground floor 
stair landing is the third level with two 
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bedrooms and bath. Down six risers from 
the landing or 2% ft. below grade is the 
first, or “basement” level with dining 
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iio 
room, kitchen, laundry, heater space and 
fuel bin. Space below the living room is 
unexcavated, and, of course, the fuel bin 
under the library lacks head room. Note 
the central location of the warm air heat- 
ing plant which permits a minimum 
amount of duct work. 

Offering about one-third more livable 
space per dollar, all these rooms are inside 
a shell no larger than that of the average 
four-room, one-story-and-basement house. 
Thus, while the eaves line extends about 
1] ft. and the ridge 18 ft. above grade 
(both more than average), an excavation 
only 31% ft. deep is required for the “base- 
ment.” And headroom has not been sacri- 
ficed: 84% ft. in the “basement,” 8 ft. on 
the ground floor, 74% ft. “upstairs.” 

Alternate room arrangements within the 
Tri-Level Home have been developed since 
the basic unit was first built in May 1940. 
They show refinements in planning at slight 
increases in cost. Thus, one variation 
includes a corner porch and a 4 ft. exten- 
sion of the living room (see photograph 
at bottom of p. 203). In another, the library 
or emergency bedroom has been raised to 
the third level where it actually becomes a 
bedroom, conveniently located with respect 


VARIATION 
WITH THREE 
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LEVEL 
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to the bathroom (since this design only 
recently went into production, photographs 


are not available). In this house the 
“basement” utility space has also been 
doubled. When these two variations are 
combined they produce the second-third 
level plan shown below. A large closet 
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serves each bedroom, and as shown in the 
cross section for this house (p. 203) a 
linen closet is provided in the attic over the 
living room. 

“Basement” living in the Tri-Level Home 
is not subject to the usual objections, for 
lighting is ample (four 3 ft. windows plus 
a glazed door), and the double wood floor- 
ing with a vapor seal is raised off the con- 
crete floor by 2 x 6 in. sleepers. The sub- 
floor space thus created serves as a cold air 
return to the furnace. 


Proving grounds for the Tri-Level Home 
design are the four Cooke subdivisions in 
the Northeast section of Detroit, about 
seven miles from the city center and within 
a mile and a half of one another. In these 
already partially developed areas Cooke 
Construction Co. has built 186 houses since 
May 1940 and plans 50 more by year-end— 
all of them Tri-Levels. Staggering the 
units from about 26 to 30 feet from the 
existing straight-line streets, the builders 
have further avoided monotonous rows by 
informally alternating the various house 
designs and by using several front entrance 
details and exterior trim motives. 
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Despite the complete absence of advertis- 
ing, these subdivisions and their few model 
houses have attracted all the business that 
Cooke can handle. Company representa- 
tives sit in the model houses, merely write 
up the orders and direct the purchasers to 
the downtown office where all deals are 
closed. 


Prices. Probably because it is the lowest 
in cost ($3,500, exclusive of the typical 
$300 40 x 100 ft. lot), the basic house with 
ground floor library-bedroom has proved 
most popular. Next in order of preference 
is the comparatively new variation with 
the third bedroom on the third level — 
priced $50 above the basic unit. These 
two models have out-sold the others three 
to one. Since the house with the corner 
porch and extended living room costs $300 
more than the basic unit, its sale has been 
comparatively slow. In the same class is 
the similarly priced variation of this model 
with the third bedroom on the third level. 
Least popular of the Cooke quintet and 
therefore built only to add variety to the 
rows of houses is a variation of the basic 
unit with the ground floor library-bedroom 
replaced with an entrance porch (fifth 
house in general street view above). Like 
that of the basic unit, its price has recently 
been jacked up in line with production 
costs from $3,400 to $3,500. 

While these prices are standard for the 
five types of Tri-Level Houses in the four 
Cooke subdivisions, some have run higher 
to cover the cost of optional extras. A 
brick veneer front ups the standard price 
$75, a small front porch (such as that seen 
on the second house in the general view, 
above) adds another $75, and the substi- 
tution of a gas- or oil-fired furnace for the 
standard coal-burner jacks it $150 higher. 
When all these extras are added to the most 
expensive model, the top price in the 
Cooke subdivision comes to $4,100 (again 
exclusive of the typical $300 lot) but still 
uncommonly low for a six-room house. 
Since the houses are built according to a 
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tight production schedule, requests for 
additional changes in the standard plans 
are rarely recognized. 


Purchasers. 


the cheaper Tri-Level Homes is seen in 
the fact that the $300 price differential be- 
tween them and the others represents 
about one-fifth of the average purchaser's 
annual income. While some of the owners 
of Cooke’s Tri-Level Homes earn as 
much as $5,000 a year, the majority fall 
into the low income brackets. 

According to Cooke’s file of vital statis- 
tics corralled from prospects before deeds 
are signed, 


of a basic 


with a wife of 23 and two children of three 


years and 
has been a 


plant for two years. Last year he earned 
$1,382, and at the time of investigation, 


Reason for the popularity of 


a typical low income purchaser 
$3,500 house was 25 years old 


six months, respectively. He 
mechanic in a large automobile 


had $460 in the bank, owed $169 ($13 per 


month) to the Household Finance Co. He 
owns a 1938 Ford and his furniture, has his 
life insured for $1,000 at a cost of $18.50 


per year. 


house he made a deposit of $100 toward 
the required $380 cash down payment, 
covered the balance of the $3,780 purchase 
price (house and lot) with a $3,400 FHA- 
insured mortgage which will require 
monthly payments of about $29 for inter- 
est, amortization, insurance and taxes. His 
former rent was $32.50 per month. 
(Continued on following page) 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


To reserve his chosen Tri-Level 





FOUNDATION: Concrete block atop poured 
concrete footings with 1 in. cement parge 
and hot tar, Standard Building Products Co. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—pine studs, 


shiplap, 15 


side—gypsum lath and plaster, U. S. Gyp- 
sum Co. Floor construction—Joists, subfloor, 


15 Ib. felt 


Ceilings—gypsum lath and plaster, U. S. 
Gypsum Co. 

ROOF: Covered with asphalt shingles, Beck- 
man & Dawson. 

INSULATION: Outside walis—15 Ib. sat- 
urated felt. Attic floor—Air-o-cel, Air-o-cel 


industries, 
ville. 


SHEET METAL WORK: Armco, 26 ga. gal- 
vanized, American Rolling Mill Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—sugar pine, F. M. Sibley 
Lumber Co. Weatherstripping—zinc. Glass— 
single strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and bath- 
rooms—Chromatile (Bird & Son) and ceramic 
tile, respectively. 


PAINTS: 
Paint Co. 


DOORS: White pine, Roach & Musser Co. 
HARDWARE: By Sager Lock Co., Stanley 
Works and Griffith. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—non-metallic tube. Switches—Gen- 
eral Fixture Co. Fixtures—Michigan Fixture 


Co. 
KITCHEN 


LAUNDRY SINK: Detroit Tray Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Lavatory— 
Humphrey Mfg. Co. Tub—Richmond Mfg. 
Co. Toilet—Abington Mfg. Co. Cabinets— 
metal, Ohio Window Glass Co. 

HEATING: Hot air system, coal-fired, gas- 
fired (General Electric Co.) or oil-fired (Motor 
Wheel Corp.). Regulator — Minneapolis- 


Honeywell 


Ib. felt and red cedar siding; in- 


and oak finish, E. L. Bruce Co. 




















and 2 in. rockwool, Johns-Man- 


By Valentine & Co. and Durable 


SINK: Ebco Mfg. Co. 


Regulator Co. 
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Inside a Tri-Level House, most interesting rooms are the 
dining room and kitchen separated by two small spur 
partitions — viewed above from opposite directions. Note 
stairs leading from dining space to second level landing, 
also the sizable windows which light and ventilate this 
area. Section pertains to the house with the extended 
living room, shown in photograph below. Note linen closet 
in attic space opening off third level hall, also reduction in 
waste sub-grade and attic volume compared to houses of 
similar dimensions but of conventional design. 
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Commenting on Tri-Level purchasers in 
general, Cooke’s Architect Vice President 
DeGree notes that they “are usually rather 
prolific and average two or three children 
per family, and, often, 2 widowed parent 
or an in-law is in on the deal. In one 
of our dwellings, believe it or not, we 
have a congenial dual family set-up consist- 
ing of eight individuals, a dog and two 
Fords. Vocationally, over half of all Tri- 
Level owners are skilled or semi-skilled 
factory workers, tapering up to foreman, 
plant executives, and between 5 and 10 
per cent are professionals. Ages: about 
60 per cent average under 30, about 20 
per cent 40, and the balance up to as 
old as FHA will accept.” 


Franohise. Early in the development of the 
Tri-Level Home, DeGree decided to copy- 
right and register his design “to forestall 
our ambitious but less ethical brethern 
from ‘moving in’ on our idea too fast.” 
However, other builders in Detroit and 
elsewhere soon asked for permission to use 
the plans, prompted DeGree to prepare a 
licensing arrangement or franchise author- 
izing the construction of Tri-Level Homes 
under certain specified conditions: 
Exclusive rights are granted for one 
year to one builder in each territory— 
usually the metropolitan area of a small 
city or part of a larger city. Thus, the 
Detroit area has been divided among Cooke 
and four local licensees who have raised 
the city’s Tri-Level Home building prog- 
ram to a total of some 300 units. 
& For each house built a new set of plans 
must be procured from Cooke at $50 each. 
No plans may be copied either by the 
licensee or by others. 
& The license is not assignable. 
If the licensee does not procure sets of 
plans and pay royalties at a specified rate, 
varying in line with local building activity, 
Cooke may terminate the agreement. 
® Houses built from the Tri-Level plans 
must bear a sign during construction: 
“Notice: the plans for these homes are 
fully protected by U. S. Government copy- 
right.” 
® All licensees are subject to rights pre- 
viously given the Harnischfeger Corpora- 
tion of Milwaukee, which has been author- 
ized exclusively to fabricate, sell and erect 
through its dealers Tri-Level Homes in 
which the steel framing method of construc- 
tion is employed. Except for its wider 
coverage, the Harnischfeger franchise is 
like that granted to local builders. 
Including the Harnischfeger and four 
Detroit franchises, month ago there were 
a total of 40 in force in 24 different com- 
munities (see caption, right). This wide- 
spread repetition of the Tri-Level Home 
is particularly significant in view of the 
fact that Cooke Construction Co. at no time 
has advertised its houses or designs and 
has never solicited inquiries concerning the 
licensing arrangement. It is also signifi- 
cant as a step toward national standardiza- 
tion of housing design and, fortunately, 
the standardization of a design that is 
both economical and attractive. 
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Ann Arbor News—Eck Stanger 
Under franchise from Cooke Construction Co., 
Builders Eugene H. Hannah and Leo P. Meyers 
erected this Tri-Level House of basic design (see 
first plan, p. 202) in Ann Arbor, Mich., showed 
it to 5,000 visitors on the opening day, sold it the 
next day. They have sold nine others, contemplate 
building two more. The Ann Arbor houses are 
more elaborately finished, inside and out, than 
their Detroit counterparts. Note, for instance, the 
paneled wainscoting in the dining room (right). 
Prices are commensurately higher; the twelve 
range from $4,350 to $4,500 exclusive of lots 
(averaging about $500), but are still some $1,500 
lower in cost than local six-room houses of con- 
ventional design. Sign on model house: “Plans 
for this Tri-Level Home are Protected by United 
States Government Copyright Number 25832.’’ 





Another licensee, tiager & Cove Lumber Co. of Lansing, Mich., built this Wet-Level Hanes with 
extended living room to sell for $4,650, plus the $600 price of the lot. (A conventionally designed 
six-room house sells for $6,500 and up without lot in Lansing.) During open house, some 15,000 
people examined it—‘‘by far the largest number of people who ever attended a home opening 
in this part of the State,’”’ according to Vice President Harold H. Hager. Reasons: 1) ‘‘The 
general increase of interest in new homes. 2) The unusual design of the house. The public 
reaction was generally very favorable, especially from the younger people who, of course, 
accept innovations much more readily than the older ones.”’ 

Other Michigan cities boasting Tri-Level Houses: Battle Creek, Bay City, Benton Harbor, 
Flint, Grand Rapids, Niles, Pontiac, Saginaw and Ypsilanti. Out-of-State licensees are building 
them in Ft. Wayne, Michigan City and South Bend, Ind.; Akron, Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio; 
Madison and Milwaukee, Wis.; Chicago, Ill.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rochester, N. Y.; St. Louis, Mo. 
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FORUM BUILDING COST INDEX potiignts rise in 53 of 80 cities. 


Latest reports from 80 cities coast to coast indicate that resi- 
dential building costs are continuing unabated upward. Thus, 
53 of the cities registered increases during the three-month 
reporting interval; eight noted no change; 19 claimed lower 
costs. Biggest cost rise, from 85.2 to 92.7 per cent of the 1936 
national average, was registered in Salisbury, N. C. Other sig- 
nificant rises (more than 5.0 per cent) were reported from New 
Haven, Conn.; Louisville, Ky.; San Francisco, Calif.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Utica, N. Y.; Wichita, Kan.; Chicago, Ill. Biggest 
cost decrease (3.5 per cent) occurred in Grand Rapids, Mich.., 


which was followed closely by West Palm Beach, Fla., and 
Fargo, N. D. with drops of 3.2 and 2.9 per cent, respectively. 
Average of the June reports showed an advance of 0.7 per cent 
—0.4 per cent in material costs and 1.4 per cent in labor wages. 
Chances are that the next installment of this 80-city index will 
show more and greater rises, for wholesale material costs in July 
advanced from 101.0 to 103.1 per cent of the 1926 average, regis- 
tered the biggest month-to-month gain since Sept.-Oct. 1940. 
Largely responsible were lumber (up 5.7 per cent), brick and 
tile (up 1.7 per cent) and paint (up 1.3 per cent). 

































































































































































LATEST PRECEDING YEAR LATEST PRECEDING YEAR 
STATE CITY REPORT REPORT AGO | STATE = CITY REPORT REPORT AGO 
ALA, Birmingham 117.4 1155 917 NEV.’ Reno 1293 126.6 1225 
ARIZ. Phoenix 1254 124.7 1121 N. H. Manchester 10663 el 97.4 
ARK? Little Rock 939 939 93.4 N. J! Atlantic City 1296 127 5 Noo 
Camden 116.1 115S 
CALIF.” Los Angeles 100.5 99.7 949 S 
San Diego 1121 1097 960 Newark Li’ Se: ieee ° a 
San Francisco 1205 115.0 113.7 N. M? Albuquerque 1268 ~~ ee: | 
COLO.’ Denver 1169 1175 110.1 N. Y.* Albany 118.1 WV7 102.7 
Buffalo 1135 1112 103.1 
CONN.” Hartford 1196 116.1 108.9 Utica 1160 1109 SF 
New Haven 120.2 113.7 106.1 White Plains 1149 1140 100.9 
DEL.” Wilmington 1163 113.2 946 N. C? Asheville 103.2 1040 900 
D. C.* Washington 111.6 112.7 103.7 ee —s ey os 
FLA. Tampa W12 113 1025 : a) = 
West Palm Beach 115.2 118.4 109.4 N. D. Fargo 108.4 111.3 105.7 
s | 5 OHIO’ Cincinnati 102.7 103.6 95 
> oe bona eo = Cleveland 1296 1243 121.0 
IDAHO’ Boise 118.8 118.8 113.0 Columbus W1] 1078 1048 _ 
ILL. Chicago 133.2 128.2 122.4 OKLA.’ Oklahoma City 1184 119.1 1106 
Peoria 1312 131.4 128.0 - 9 on 
Springfield 1349 1349 1292 | ORE. Portland 89 716 %T 
> : PENNA.’ Harrisburg 1218 1218 105.5 
NG. snl Hig ne ‘a4 Philadelphia 1140 1140 1026 
1OWA’ Des Moines 121.0 121.0 1146 ao Providence 49 13.5, 1096 
KAN.’ Wichita 109.8 104.7 1055 | C! Columbia 103.4 100.1 842 
KY. Lexington 1025 1004 1033 . Sioux Falls ] 12 = at. 10.1 W115 
Louisville 120.0 1136 98.5 TENN.” Memphis 109.4 1104 975 
LA. New Orleans 1122 109.9 104.2 Nashville 103.1 100.1 _ 89.4 
TEXAS? Dallas 1213 119.7 978 
ME." Portland 98.0 97.1 95.0 hai 1909 1197 106.7 
MD." Baltimore 1113 110.0 859 San Antonio 119.0 1188 994 
l 9 -- —- —— 
se —— = <= : UTAH? Salt Lake City _‘1160 1149 108.7 
ae one ~o a = . VT: Rutland 107.4 106.3 963 
H.’ Detroit 1119 1121 ae . a 
' . VA. Richmond 1012 100.7 97] 
Grand Rapids 112.1 1t5.7 ] seater 107 2 108 8 94 | 
MINN.’ Duluth 113.2 113.2 119 ——— 
. .f WASH.’ Seattle 125.7 1240 1149 
>. Pow N34 N93 wis Spokane 124] 1246 1141 
2 “ 
MISS. Jackson 126 109.6 0.0 = W.VA? Charleston 1138 1109 1058 
MO.’ Kansas City 2 1178 108.4 Wheeling 1195 1162 147 _ 
St. Louis 104.7 104.6 1008 | wis? Milwoukee 1106 108 2 1098 
MONT. Great Falls 132.1 129.2 1248 Oshkosh 109.0 _ 108.0 105.4 _ 
NEB.? Omaha 1139 W1 110.7 WYO.’ Casper 1155 1169 113.2 
FOOTNOTES 


1 Latest report—June 1941; preceding report—Mar. 1941; year ago—June 1940. 
2 Latest report—May 1941; preceding report—Feb. 1941; year ago—May 1940. 
3 Latest report—Apr. 1941; preceding report—Jan. 1941; year ago—Apr. 1940. 

Based on Federal Home Loan Bank Board statistics covering the cost of building 
the same typical house in each city. This typical or standard house has six rooms, a 
total volume of 24,000 cu. ft. On the first floor are living and dining rooms, kitchen 
and lavatory; on the second floor, three bedrooms and bath. Exterior finish is wide- 
board siding with brick and stucco as features of design. Included in the cost of 
the standard house are all fundamental structural elements, an attached one-car 
garage, unfinished cellar and attic, fireplace, insulation, and all essential plumbing, 
heating and wiring. Only cost variables are materials and labor; compensation 
insurance, overhead and profit are included as constants. Excluded from the cost 
of the standard house are all items of finish and equipment such as wallpaper, 
lighting fixtures, refrigerator, window » etc. Costs do not include land, land- 


PURPOSE OF INDEX 


1. To show the trend of residential building costs in each city by comparison of the 


first figure for that city (the “latest report’) with the figures for the preceding 
month and the corresponding month of the preceding year. 


To emphasize variations between cities in the cost of building the same house. 


Since all figures are percentages of the 1936 national average, they are directly 
comparable and indicate intercity cost differentials. 


. To provide a ready means of roughly estimating the cost of building a house in 
one city when the cost of building it in another is known. Thus, to estimate the 
cost in City B of a house built in City A for $5,000, multiply the “latest report’’ 
for City B (900) the known cost of the house in City A. the result is 450,000. 
Then, divide 450, by the “latest report’ for City A (110.0). The resultant $4,090 
is the approximate cost of the house in City B. 

Use of the index for this purpose is limited by the definition of the standard house 
upon which it is based (see left). The index yoli ry dium-to-small houses, not 





t 
to large ones replete with expensive equi ment. Neither does it apply to costs 
scaping, walks and driveways, architect's fee, building permit, financing charges, which include land; usually the val f i t 1 
etc. For a more detailed explanation, see ARCH. FORUM, Dec. 1939, p. 74. of the house ond _ . ee ee ee 
SEPTEMBER 1941 e BUILDING MONEY 
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REN OVATION IN GLASS ups chain store trade. Architect Davis dresses twe 








derelicts in same clothes, de- 
signs new department store for 
New Jersey’s Kramer & Co. 


& For 25 years Architect Abraham Davis 
has specialized in the ever-expanding field 
of store remodeling. A modest man work- 
ing in a modest Jersey City, N. J. office, 
50-year-old Davis makes no idle boast when 
he claims to have rejuvenated no less than 
1,000 stores. Too busy to make an accurate 
count of his accomplishments, he casually 
points to the sampling of 100-odd jobs 
whose photographs clutter his office walls, 
bulge his large scrap books. Prepared for 
individuals as well as chains, Davis designs 
extend as far inland as Erie, Pa., have 
changed the faces of such big-name clients 
as Regal, London (shoes), Loft (candy), 
and Fisher-Beer (5, 10, 25 cent articles). 
He has written newspaper articles on the 
economics of store modernization, has 
stumped for and influenced local and Fed- 
eral legislation to facilitate residential re- 
construction, has amply justified his repu- 
tation as an expert remodeler. And, when 
his drafting board is not covered with 
drawings for a reconstruction job, it is 
only because he is temporarily busy with 
a new store building. 

®& For 38 years Merchant Sydney Kramer 
and his father before him have specialized 
in the sale of clothing and home furnish- 
ings. By last year his business had grown 
until Kramer & Co. was rightly regarded 
as Hudson County’s most active credit 
house and until it had outgrown its three 
outmoded stores. 

Year ago Architect Davis and Merchant 
Kramer got together, worked out a $61,000 
construction program which would bring 
Kramer & Co.’s plant in line with its grow- 
ing business and reputation. Decision was 
to remodel the front ends of the company’s 





Davis 





two small Jersey City outlets, to build a 
large new store in Hackensack and, later 
perhaps, to revamp the main Union City 
store and office building. With the com- 
pletion this spring of the new store, the 
immediate program came to a successful 
a. conclusion—Merchant Kramer definitely 
attributes to Davis’ remodeling a large part 
of the increased business transacted this 
year in his two small stores and is en- 
couraged by the new business done in 
Davis’ new building. 





Remodeling. Identical in many respects, the 
two remodeling jobs may be described 
with the same terms. Major differences: 
1) the project illustrated left cost $1,500 
more than its $5,000 sister because, 2) 
its front is 3 ft. wider, 6 ft. taller than 
the 25 x 31 ft. front of the smaller store. 
In each case the remodeling operation 
was simple; the result, simplicity. The en- 
tire first floor show window was removed 
along with all second floor fenestration. —. 
The former was redesigned and made deep- ; ~S - 
er to create additional outdoor display SSS 
space, while the latter was reduced to two NEW BUILDING—COST $50,000 
small vertical panels of glass block separ- 
ated by a larger panel of light gray struc- 





« 





tural glass, the new front’s dominant | | 

feature. Kramer’s preference to light arti- 4 
ficially the furniture displays on the second 1 
floor explains the absence of windows 


which gave Architect Davis a freer hand 
in exterior design. And, the fire depart- 
ment’s requirement that there be at least 





H T — 
/ one movable sash on the second floor did x —_— 
not hinder it—the upper eight glass blocks - 
in the right hand panel are built into Ae 
a horizontally hinged steel casement. , 
To minimize expense, all brick bearing 
walls were left standing but were extended i | re! 
to the new second floor glass areas with 
6 in. hollow tile faced on the inside with | 
three coats of plaster. Exterior finish is | L 
comprised of squares of black structural ee 1. e' * . = 28 « ™ 


glass held in place by aluminum shelf 
angles which effectively emphasize the hor- INTERIOR—GROUND FLOOR 
izontal courses. All other exterior trim, in- 
cluding the full length awning box, is 
aluminum, while the show window bulk- 
heads and valances are finished with black 
structural glass. 

In addition to moving the staircase out 
of the show window of the smaller store, 
other major items of new construction in- 
cluded: plaster ceiling and terrazzo floor- 
ing (with inlaid lettering and directional 

j ornamentation) of the outdoor display 
area; wood flooring, plaster ceiling and 
fixtures of the show windows; plywood 
partitions with sliding doors between the 
show windows and the store proper; a 
large but unobtrusive neon sign. 

The modern exteriors of Kramer’s two 
small stores belie their untouched interiors. 
However, as far as fetching new business 
is concerned, the exteriors are considered 
the more important. Today, instead of be- 
ing dingy fronts, neither attractive nor 
related in appearance, the Davis-remodeled 
stores are inviting and are obviously mem- 
bers of the same family. Like the uniform 

(Continued on page 58) 
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PREFABRICATION PROGRESS: PORTABLE UNIT, $950; 


Last winter, Government began talking 
about the need for portable and demount- 
able houses for use in defense-boomed 
communities where housing demand is 
temporary. Underwritten by Government 
contracts, several house builders and pre- 
fabricators have made their houses de- 
mountable (for some examples, see p. 188). 
Working with their own money and on 
their own time, others have also sought 
to solve the problem of temporary shelter. 
Inventor-Economist Buckminster Fuller 
converted a mass produced grain bin into 
a demountable house (ArcH. Forum, June 
1941, p. 425) but has had difficulty selling 
it to the Government because it is built 
of precious steel. Realtor-Builder Allison 
Dean of Portland, Ore. has prefabricated 
a 10 x 40 ft. three-room frame house easily 
trucked from site to site and selling com- 
plete with furniture for $1,800 (ArcH. 
Forum, April 1941, p. 20). This summer, 


two other such houses were privately 
developea for public use; one portable 
(below), the other demountable (right), 
both prefabricated. 


Portable. Conceived prior to publicity of 
the Dean house, this portable unit pro- 
duced by Real Estate Inc. of Lynchburg, 
Va., is, by coincidence, quite similar. Its 
width (10 ft.) is the same, but the ar- 
rangement of a smaller kitchen and bath- 
room across from one another (instead of 
in tandem) has permitted a reduction in 
its length to 30 ft. Unpretentious in design, 
the house is not unlike a large automobile 
trailer without wheels, offers about the 
same accommodations as the duplex 
dwelling units designed for backlog pre- 
fabrication by the Farm Security Admin- 
istration (see p. 210). Most important it 
sells for only $950 f.o.b. Lynchburg, ex- 
clusive of range and refrigerator, and will 


be delivered anywhere within a 300 mile 
radius of Lynchburg for a freight charge 
of $50 to $100. 

Construction is conventional but is com- 
pleted in the shop. The 2 x 3 in. studding 
is covered on the outside with waterproof 
plywood, on the inside with a dry wall 
finish. Double flooring is laid atop 2 x 6 
in. joists; composition shingles, atop 7 
in. sheathing and 2 x 4 in. rafters. Founda- 
tions supplied by the purchaser may either 
be of pier or continuous concrete construc- 
tion. 

Balked by FHA’s minimum size require- 
ments (four-rooms), President Alsen D. 
Thomas of Real Estate, Inc. has _pro- 
duced only ten three-room portable units, 
is now working on a more comfortable 
four-room house comprised of two port- 
able 10 x 26 ft. sections which will meet 
FHA’s size and_ construction 
ments for Title I, Class IIT loans. 


require- 
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A DEMOUNTABLE 
UNIT, $1500 


Demountable. Called the “Thermal House” 
because it is completely enclosed in insul- 
ating board, this small prefabricated de- 
mountable house is the product of Detroit’s 
Stout Engineering Laboratories, whose 
President William Bushnell Stout invented 
the first all-metal airplane, built Ford’s 
famed Tri-motor airplane, organized one 
of the first commercial airlines, produced 
the first rear-engined car to be put on the 
market, designed one of the first ~high- 
speed, gasoline driven streamliners. 

Measuring 15 x 15 ft., the Stout small 
house reflects the inventor’s genius in its 
construction: sheets of insulating board 
and a few steel connecting pieces of uni- 
form design which can be put together in 
nine man-hours with the aid of nothing 
but a screwdriver. The walls and roofs 
are comprised of two ¥% in. sheets of insul- 
ating board separated by a 1% in. air space 
(see detail drawing below). The floor is 
insulating board finished with oak. While 
not a Stout invention, also noteworthy is 
the compact arrangement of all-electric 
kitchen equipment in one space-saving 
cabinet (see photograph, right). 

Inventor Stout figures that the house 
can be produced to sell for about $1,500 
complete, dreams of a marketing system 
whereby the units, once they had served 
their temporary housing purpose, could 
be sold back to the dealers, thus creating 
a second-hand house market. Meanwhile, 
he is catering to the Army which has 
shown considerable interest in his pre- 
fabricated demountable construction sys- 
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tem for use in its barracks and to the 
Farm Security Administration which fort- 
night ago was reported to have ordered 350 
of the small weatherproof, soundproof 
“Thermal Houses.” 
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HEADWAY AND HEADACHES 
(Continued from page 180) 





As significant as is this new procedure, 
the design of the houses is even more 
noteworthy. Developed by FSArchitects, 
the buildings are undoubtedly the most 
flexible structures yet designed for de- 
fense housing projects of a temporary 
nature. Thus, after the passing of the 
national emergency they may either be 
demounted and moved to an area where 
the housing demand is more permanent, or 
they may be left standing with their two 
two-room units readily combined into a 
comfortable four-room house. 

As shown in the accompanying sketches, 
the original 24 x 28 ft. building is com- 
prised of two identical dwelling units 
each containing a kitchen-living room, 
bedroom, closet and bathroom. Conver- 
sion of this two-unit building into a one- 
family house containing living room, 
kitchen, two bedrooms, five closets and 
bathroom is accomplished by removing 15 
of the 4x 8 ft. vertical wall and partition 
panels and by repositioning 14 of them “as 
is,” by cutting the 15th panel in half and 
re-erecting the two pieces, by installing a 
new linen closet and by installing one 
new panel containing an interior door. 

Although prefabricators had never pro- 
duced a building quite like FSA’s flexible 
duplex, they submitted encouraging bids; 
average of the 20 bids “for all labor and 
materials for 250 complete duplex units, 
f.o.b. cars or trucks at . .. factory loca- 
tions” was $2,258 per duplex unit. Low 
bidder was American Houses, Inc. of New 
York City which offered to turn out the 
buildings at its three plants at a price of 
$1,098 per duplex unit. Only three pre- 
fabricators offered to produce 500 du- 
plexes; only two felt that they could han- 
dle 1,000. One of the latter was Allied 
Housing Associates Inc. of Langhorne, 
Pa. (a successful participant in the Indian 
Head, Md. prefabrication “demonstration” 
project—see p. 188), and its bids for 
varying numbers of duplexes show that 
production economies do not increase in 
direct proportion to the size of the order. 
Thus, Allied bid $2,432 for 250 duplexes, 
$2,398 for 500, $2,378 for 1,000. Ap- 
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parently, most of the economies of mass 
production are achieved before the 250th 
building is prefabricated. 

Only four of the bidders took the option 
of quoting a price for erecting their 
buildings. Low bidder ($317) in this 
category was Hagerman Construction Co. 
of Fort Wayne, Ind. which, interestingly, 
was high bidder on the actual production 
of 250 buildings ($3,530). Allied offered 
to erect its buildings for $542 each on any 
sites designated by the Government. 

Fortnight ago, FSA was still studying 
the bids, had accepted none of them. 
Chances are that it will split the 2,500- 
building order with several of the lowest 
bidders whose plants are geographically 
well distributed. 


MASONRY HOUSING 


When Congress passed Lanham Act II, it 
raised the maximum unit cost of Federal 
defense housing from $3,000 to $3,500. 
with a bow to brick, tile and concrete 
manufacturers. 

In July, Federal Works Administra- 
tor John M. Carmody, the man who 
holds the defense housing purse strings, 
indicated under what circumstances he 
would open them in favor of masonry con- 
struction’s extra cost: “It will be the pol- 
icy to consider the use of masonry wall 
construction where such construction will 
not cost in excess of $500 per family 
dwelling unit more than frame construc- 
tion. However, in view of the limited funds 
at our disposal I believe masonry con- 
struction should be confined to areas or 
localities where its use is clearly in the 
public interest. Representations made to 
us by the industry and alternate bids sub- 
mitted from time to time indicate that 
these materials and this type of construc- 
tion may not increase the cost more than 
$100 to $200 for wholly satisfactory 
design.” 

Thus, it appears that the masonry in- 
terests’ Washington lobbying will bear 
fruit, that more Federal defense houses 
will be of brick and concrete block. And, 
the trend toward masonry construction 
will probably be accelerated, if 1) an- 
other cantonment building program boosts 
lumber to the top of the critical ma- 


terials list, and 2) lumber’s price con- 
tinues to misbehave (see p. 205). 


STANDARDIZATION 


The need for standardization within the 
building industry was further documented 
last month when the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards saw fit to recommend that 
paint manufacturers reduce from 218 to 
153 the number of colors of oil paints, 
enamels and varnishes and from 127 to 
101 the number of colors of water-mixed 
paints. At the same time it was requested 
that, in the interests of national defense, 
paint manufacturers eliminate the use of 
half-gallon and 30-gallon (half-drum) 
containers. Less than 10 per cent of the 
total volume of paint sold is presently 
shipped in half-gallon containers. 


MORE PLANTS 


Lest the wave of publicity concerning re- 
cently finished industrial defense projects 
should convey the impression that the 
nation’s armament plant is nearly com- 
plete, THe Forum presents herewith a 
list of some of the whopping ($10 million 
plus) defense projects recently announced 
for immediate construction. 


®&To up the nation’s steel ingot produc- 
tion capacity and finishing facilities by 
some 1.5 million tons per year, a group 
of steel companies have proposed $100 
million worth of new West Coast plant 
construction. Biggest individual projects: 
$57.2 million of coke ovens, blast and open 
hearth furnaces, a foundry and bloom, 
slab, sheet bar, sheet plate and jobbing 
mills for U. S. Steel Corp.’s subsidiary, 
Columbia Steel Co. at Provo, Utah; $10 
million of similar facilities for Bethlehem 
Steel Co. at Los Angeles; $15 million 
more for Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp. at 
Pueblo, Colorado. 


To alleviate the increasingly serious 
aluminum shortage, OPM has _ recom- 
mended the construction of eight new 
plants whose combined annual capacity of 
600 million lbs. would boost U. S. alumi- 
num output to 1,400 million lbs. Biggest 
new plant, 100 million lbs., is scheduled 
for Arkansas. The other seven will all 
(Continued on page 60) 












































FSA’s two-in-one temporary house 


(see text above, col. 1). 
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is ingeniously flexible. 
may either be completely demounted or 15 of them may be reshuffled to combine 
the two two-room units into one four-room house. 
asked to bid on the building, offered to produce it for an average price of $2,258 
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Its prefabricated panels 


Last month, prefabricators were 
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“Vou say 23 different capacity 
G-E Gas boilers to choose from!” 





FOR AVERAGE RESIDENTIAL IN- 


STALLATIONS thereare 8 sizes for steam 
or vapor systems, with capacities from 
76,000 to 345,000 Bru output per hour. 

ALSO: 8 boilers for hot water systems 
with capacities from 76,000 to 345,000 
Bru per hour. 


TURN Ty 








G-E AUTOMATIC 
HEAT! 


Oilor gas fired,in many sizes. 
For steam, hot water, vapor. 
Coordinated in design, self- 
oiling with inverted impact- 
expansion. 








FOR COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL or 
exceptionally large residential applica- 
tions there are G-E gas furnaces in 15 sizes 
with capacities ranging from 422,000 Bru 
per hour output to 1,372,000 Bru per 
hour. These furnaces may also be used 
in multiple installations. 


“What else is unique about G-E Gas Furnaces 

besides the fact that you have a unit to fit 

each and every capacity requirement?” 
PLENTY! 


Here are four major requirements you and 
your client can depend upon when you turn 
to General Electric: 


@ G-E units’ installation cost is low. 

@ G-E units require little or no service. 
@ G-E units’ controls are easily accessible 
@ G-E units are easy to adjust. 


A few of the General Electric advancements 
in design follow: Dependable and positive 
operation by combining gas regulator, snap- 
action valve, solenoid valve and throttling 
steam, vapor or water limit. Pilot valve allows 
gas supply to pilot to be controlled independ- 
ent of Main Line Valve. Thermostatic Safety 
Pilot designed to provide maximum safety 
by shutting off gas supply if pilot light is 
not burning. 

You will wanttoknowthe complete story on 
G-E Gas Furnaces—and other products in the 
G-E line. Consult Sweets’ 7}, or write direct 
to General Electric, Div.913, Bloomfield, N.J. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 








G-E WINTER AIR 
CONDITIONERS! 





G-E ROOM AIR 
CONDITIONERS! 


... for the complete line of Heating and Air Conditioning 


(here are some typical examples) 





G-E UNIT AIR 
CONDITIONERS! 


Oil or gas fired. OIL: 3 sizes, Three types for cooling a Ranging from a net total 
0.95 to 1.90 gal. per hr.— single room or group of room cooling effect of 19,740 
100,000 to 200,000 Btu per rooms,and one forcentrally Btu per hour to 113,400. All 
hr. GAS: 14 sizes, 60,000 to heated and cooled commer-_ self-contained. For small 


270,00° Btu per hr. 


cial buildings. 


stores, restaurants, offices, etc. 
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that makes this room beautiful! 


When it comes to rooms, beauty certainly is not skin deep! Beneath the 
most elegant paint job is a priming coat that helps make it more perfect. 
The better the primer, the smoother and smarter the final surface. 


What primer should you specify to get perfect results with paint? 
Here’s why more and more architects prefer white shellac as a priming coat 
under paint and enamel finishes: 

] “Soft” spots in the wood are sealed so that excessively flat patches 


do not show up to mar the finish coats. 


2 Knots and other defects are sealed in, thus preventing stains from 
burning through to the final coat. 


3 Shellac forms a perfect bond with the wood and paint over-coats. 


4 The first shellac coat so stiffens the grain and any protruding fibers 


that a perfect sanding job can follow, so that an absolutely smooth 
finish in the other coats can be obtained. 


5 Shellac saves time and money in the application of the paint. 
6 Shellac gives better performance than synthetic primers under most 
of the new synthetic lacquers. 


The next time you plan a room that requires an A-1 finishing job, make 
sure the primer will do justice to your design...Specify shellac! 


ERE AEE URE A A TT PGE REL MATA 
SHELLAC INFORMATION BUREAU « 65 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy for my files of the latest standard 
specifications for the reference of architects. 
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SHELLAC INFORMATION BUREAU 


65 Pine Street » New York City 
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AIRPLANE PLANT 
(Continued from page 182) 





tioned above, all preliminary fabrication 
takes place in the Buffalo plant. 2) 
These parts are loaded into bins which are 
delivered to the Wheatfield plant’s receiv- 
ing rooms via company-owned trucks and 
trailers. 3) Parts bins are moved to the 
sub-assembly stock cribs alongside each 
department or direct to the 14 final as- 
sembly stations—ten of which are beside 
the conveyors. 4) Typical of the sub- 
assembly operations, the front fuselage 
sections, for instance, are produced in the 
south section of the plant on individual 
dollies which 5) are rolled to the east end 
of the large final assembly bay where en- 
gines are installed and 6) are then hooked 
into the westward moving drag chain con- 
veyors recessed in the floor along the paral- 
lel production lines—see upper right photo- 
graph, p. 183. 7) Completed cabin sub- 
assemblies come from the opposite north 
section, are mounted on the moving fuse- 
lage about a third of the way down the 
line. 8) Rear fuselages, which are assem- 
bled in the south section, join the fuselage 
half way down the line. 9) Then come ar- 
mor plate, armament, propellers, etc. 
10) By this time the completed fuselage 
has reached the end of the conveyor chain 
and has been rolled on its own wheels into 
the hangar area where wings, which have 
been produced from numerous sub-assem- 
blies in the north section, are affixed, com- 
pleting the plane. 11) After it has passed 
inspection, the plane moves out of the 
hangar area through the 195 ft. four- 
section canopy type overhead door (see 
detail photograph, p. 183), is ready to 
taxi under its own power to the adjacent 
airport and take to the air. 


Overhead cranes and monorails facili- 
tate the movement of parts and sub-as- 
semblies in the north and south sections, 
while four huge interlocking cranes hung 
from the 200 ft. trusses of the central bay 
pick up the sub-assemblies, deliver them to 
the final assembly lines. Each complete 
sub-assembly reaches the assembly floor 
already painted in one of the four open 
paint booths strategically located to elimi- 
nate unnecessary handling (see detail 
photograph, p. 183). 


While fast according to airplane indus- 
try standards, the “mass” production of 
Airacobras is slow compared to the birth 
rate of automobiles. The endless chain 
conveyors take 16 hours to tow the final 
assembly jigs the 32 ft. between stations— 
a speed of only 1/3 in. per minute, 2 ft. 
per hour. Since there are 14 stations on 
the line, it follows that each Airacobra is 
224 hours, or between nine and ten full 
days and nights, in the final assembly 
operation. However, when the plant is 
running full blast with its contemplated 
payroll of 3,000, expectation is that one 
fished plane a day will come from each 


(Continued on page 52) 
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TENANTS AND 
BUILDERS HAVE 
LEARNED VOLUMES 
ABOUT GAS 
REFRIGERATION 














Tenant: 


“After we had used a 
mechanical refrigerator, 
a Servel Electrolux was 
installed in our apart- 
ment. Its silence, lack of 
repairs and controlled 
temperature make it the 
most satisfying refrig- 
erator I’ve ever used.” 

Mrs. K. D. Vandervort, 

824 N. Brand Bivd. 
Glendale, Calif. 


Builder: 


“Our experience with 
automatics has sold us 
completely on Servel 
Electrolux gas refrigera- 
tion for our properties. 
Being the only refrig- 
erator with no moving 
parts, it’s the only one 
that can give permanent- 

ly silent operation.” 

Harry A. Taylor, 

520 Main Street, 

East Orange, N. J. 























Stays silent...lasts longer 


SERVEL 


ELECTROLUX 





_ CHANGE TO SILENCE 
CHANGE TO SERVEL 


REFRAGERATOR 
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HERE IS ONE EASY WAY TO 
MAKE WOMEN WANT YOUR HOUSES 














CovLp you sett a house with a kitchen like this? Of course you could... 

and in double-quick time because the floor is Armstrong’s Linoleum No, 0488 

and the walls are Armstrong's Foam White Linowall No. 770. Both washable. 
Both colorful. Both what women want in the homes they buy. 


Woaer you are showing a house 
to a woman, the quickest and easiest 
way to prove that you use top- 
quality materials is to point to the 
linoleum floor in the kitchen or bath 
and tell her, “It’s Armstrong’s.” 

That’s all you need to say. Arm- 
strong’s means quality—and every 
woman knows it. 

Why? 

Because for 25 years, Armstrong 
has sold her its quality story in her 
favorite magazines and over the air. 
Because her mother and neighbors 
have told her so. Or because she 
probably has Armstrong’s Linoleum 
in her present home and knows 
that it is easy to clean and never 
needs expensive refinishing. 

Furthermore, women like the 


style features of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum ... the colors and designs that 
are right in step with the latest 
trends in home decoration. 

For all these reasons, it will pay 
you to put Armstrong’s remarkable 
consumer-acceptance to work for 
you in your houses. Specify Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum. You can do it 
without straining your budget 
because there are four gauges, four 
price ranges; and one of them will 
be right for the type of house you 
are building. 

Get This Booklet 

Write now for our free, color- 
illustrated idea book on floors. 
Armstrong Cork Company, 
Floor Division, 1203 State 
Street, Lancaster, Pa. 














ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 
LINOLEUM 


Rubber Tile - Linotile (Oil-Bonded) - Asphalt Tile - Cork Tile - Linowall Wall Covering 
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AIRPLANE PLANT 
(Continued from page 50) 





of the half dozen production lines. That 
is 2,190 Airacobras a year and a relieving 
fact for national defenders. 


Lighting. Next to its conveyors, the Bell 
plant’s most significant contribution to in- 
dustrial design is its rectified fluorescent 
lighting system developed especially for 
the illumination of high bays and used for 
the first time in this plant. Installed at 
720 positions 30 ft. over the final assembly 
and hangar areas, two-lamp units on 12 
ft. centers yield a minimum of 30 ft. candles 
on the working plane. A special circuit 
in the luminaires rectifies a.c. current so 
that d.c. current passes through the tubes, 
thus smoothing out the current wave and 
eliminating stroboscopic effect without any 
special balancing. In the lower flanking 
bays comparable lighting intensity is ob- 
tained by two-tube fluorescent units 
mounted end-to-end in rows 16 ft. apart. 

Natural lighting is admitted to the cen- 
tral area through a skylight running the 
full length of the building, the huge glazed 
door, windows at the opposite end and 
clerestory windows at either side. Sub- 
assembly bays are lighted naturally by 
monitors and strip windows. All factory 
windows with south and west exposures are 
furnished with hammered glass which of- 
fers maximum light with minimum sum- 
mer heat. To the same end, the two 
strips of clear glass office windows at the 
southwest corner of the plant are shielded 
from the direct rays of the sun by fixed, 
fin-type steel “awnings.” 


Power and heat. Equipped with two 300 
horsepower oil-fired boilers and one 350 
cfm. air compressor, the detached boiler 
house also serves as the electrical power 
substation. Through a network of under- 
floor service ducts it supplies 110 volt and 
high (60 and 180) cycle power and com- 
pressed air to some 300 outlet boxes. To 
permit a flexible machine and tool layout, 
these boxes are spotted on 25 ft. centers 
throughout most of the plant and are 15 
ft. apart along each of the final assembly 
lines. Additional outlets are provided on 
columns, and a 2 in. air loop encircles the 
high central bay. 

The boiler house also supplies steam to 
the plant’s 76 thermostatically controlled 
unit heaters whose work is lightened by the 
insulation of the tar and gravel roof with 
2% in. of reenforced gypsum poured in 
place over 1 in. of insulating board. (This 
roof rests on 15 Ib. rails welded to the 
steel purlins.) 


Protection against fire is elaborate, a com- 
plete sprinkler system being supplemented 
in the hangar area by a “deluge curtain” 
designed to isolate any blaze. Water flow 
indicators on each of the eight sprinkler 
risers are equipped with electric gongs to 
sound alarm in case of fire. Portable ex- 
(Continued on page 54) 














One of the country’s most interesting home projects is 
that of Thomas R. Edwards of Haddon, New Jersey. And 
one of the most interesting features of Mr. Edwards’ sales 
methods is that of giving the buyer his choice of Heat- 
ing Systems. 


The Edwards’ project, shown above, consists of well- 
built, Early American Style Homes, 6 rooms and bath, in 
the Emerald Hill Subdivision at Haddon, New Jersey. 


“The people who purchased these homes,” says Mr. 
Edwards, “are more than satisfied with their Janitrol fully 
automatic heating systems, with their average cost for 
heating last season being $72.00.” 


“After using a few other heating systems we gave buyers 
their choice of heat. The fact they all chose Janitrol,” 
says Mr. Edwards, “was due not only to the fully auto- 
matic heat with no furnace tending and no furnace dirt, 
but also to the clean, usable basement space Janitrol made 
possible.” The Janitrol Units located in a small corner, 
leave main basement space free for playroom or work- 
shop, with concealed ducts and risers carrying the heat. 


In many cities leading builders have found that offering 
Janitrol heat helps to sell homes and helps to keep buyers 
satisfied. 


Write or wire for information on Janitrol Gas-Fired 
Heating systems, Unit Heaters, Hanging Attic Furnaces, 
Forced Air Conditioners and other equipment for homes 
of all sizes, and for stores, warehouses, public buildings 
and factories. Explain your project. Let us assist you with 
heating layouts and quotations. Offices, dealers and engi- 
neering service are available in principal cities to serve 
the building industry. 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Offices and Engineering Service in Principal Cities 








“EVERY ONE of 72 home buyers given a 
of heating systems decided on the JANI 


System,’’ says Tom Edwards, Builder, of Haddon, N. J. 
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2. One of Mr. Edwards’ 
6-room, Early American 
style homes. 


3. Mr. Edwards inspect- 
ing the Janitrol installa- 
tion. Ducts outside the 
heater closet are con- 
cealed between floor 
supports and in walls. 















JANITROL 


WINTER AIR CONDITIONERS - CONVERSION BURNERS - UNIT HEATERS - GRAVITY FURNACES “ 





LIGHTNING 
PROTECTION IS 











A MODERN West Dodd Lightning Protection 
System is unobtrusive. There is nothing to mar the 
architectural beauty of any building. Even points 
have been streamlined to inconspicuousness. 


As to the value of lightning protection in mak- 
ing a building fire-safe, consider these facts. Rec- 
ords prove lightning ranks at the very top as 
a cause of fire. Yet the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters’, the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, and other competent authorities, agree 
that a lightning protection system is a thoroughly 
reliable safeguard when properly installed. 


West Dodd, oldest and largest manufacturer, 
provides two types of certified installations. One 
is the Semi-Concealed System for application to 
standing buildings. The other is the Concealed 
System built into structures under construction. 


West Dodd costs are moderate. The protection 
afforded should last the life of the building un- 
der ordinary circumstances. 


See Sweets’ Catalog File or Write: 


WEST DODD 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR CORP. 


A RELIABLE 
A LEADING 


PROTECTION 
CAUSE 


AGAINST 
oF FIRE 








420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
GOSHEN, INDIANA 





FREE estimating and engineering service to 
architects on installations when inquiry 
is accompanied by blue-prints of all elevations and 


roof detail showing location of soil pipes, metal vent- 
ilators, etc. Write for literature. 
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AIRPLANE PLANT 
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tinguishers inside the plant and three hy- 
drant houses outside complete the fire pro- 


| tection precautions. 


Floodlights, obstruction lights, a guard 


| house, a staff of plant police and 8,000 ft. 
| of heavy wire fence provide protection of 
| another variety. 


| Construction of the building—2,000 tons of 


steel frame atop 2,000 ft. of concrete foun- 
dations, 440 column footings and a 5 in. 
reenforced concrete floor and walled with 


| glass, buff face brick and limestone—was 
' completed by the Austin Co. by mid-May 


(seven months) with the aid of 25 sub- 


| contractors, 1,000 building mechanics and 
| Superintendent Chester F. Appleton. 


| Expansion of the 240,000 sq. ft. factory to 
| 950,000 sq. ft. was begun a fortnight ago 


when the Defense Plant Corporation auth- 


_ orized the purchase by the Government of 
the $1.3 million plant and the spending of 


$7.2 million more on its extension. Austin 


| Co. will probably design and build it; Bell 
| will certainly operate it. 


During construction of the present unit 
provision was made for extension to the 
rear by merely knocking out the temporary 


| glass end of the building and hooking up 


a similarly designed unit. All utility lines 
have been brought up to this end of the 
plant and capped to permit future expan- 


_ sion with a minimum of interference with 


plane production. Additional expansion 
room was provided within the existing shell 
where a mezzanine floor will be erected 
in the 20 ft. high south bays. 


Housing. Meanwhile Bell officials and work- 


ers eagerly await the completion of 300 


privately financed houses being built with- 
in two miles of the plant under FHA’s Title 
VI defense housing mortgage insurance 
program. They will sell for $4,700 with 
land—nothing down, $47 per month for 
five years, $33 a month for the next 15. 
Officially approved for construction within 
the same radius is another 300-unit project 
—to be financed by the Government (Pub- 
lic Buildings Administration) and to rent 
at $25 to $35 per month or on a percentage- 
of-income basis. 

Mindful that “unless we had a complete- 
ly loyal and happy group of employes, Bell 
Aircraft could never attain its rightful 
place,” company officials have helped break 
ground for the private housing project, 
have established the Bell Housing Office 
to assist its 3,000 new employes with their 
acute shelter problems. Adequate housing 
for its workers will help grease the gears 
of Bell Aircraft Corp.’s new conveyorized 
assembly plant whose biggest advantage, 
according to Engineer-Builder Austin Co., 
is that it permits “volume operations under 
a system of detailed inspection and pro- 
duction control which should yield a maxi- 
mum output with a minimum investment 
in special fixtures.” 
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THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY 


T 





‘LEADERS IN LIGHTING SINCE 1902”’ 





When You Specify 
eff, FLUORESCENT | 


LIGHTING 
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You re Backing Your 
Judgment with 39 
Years of Lighting 
Experience! 


Today, GUTH Fluorescent Luminaires are 
built with the designing knowledge and 
manufacturing facilities developed through 
39 years of successful experience. Each 
GUTH Product is engineered to produce 
more light and better light at lower Cost— 
and to distribute that light with scientific 
control. Write us today for important, helpful 
facts about modern Fluorescent Lighting. 


Typical GUTH Luminaires 
for Offices, Stores, Factories 


S 


GUTH Excelux 


GUTH Futurliter (with egg crate louvres) 


Built STRONGER 
to Serve LONGER! 


GUTH Fluorescent has rugged reinforced 
steel channels, carefully tested accessor- 
ies, and permanent Reflectors. Inspection by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., and 
frequent factory check-ups assure the high- 
est quality at lowest cost—make GUTH 
Fluorescent the ONE BEST Fluorescent Buy! 







2615 Washington Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Westinghouse CL-110 direct- 
indirect fluorescent luminaires 
are available for either sus- 
pension or ceiling mounting 
or for continuous strip light- 
ing. When suspended, light 
from one 30-watt lamp is 
directed to the ceiling, and 
two (or three) 40-watt lamps 
are arranged to direct their 
light downward. 


* 


117 Westinghouse 


Ne orate 
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Electric Supply Company offices and independent Lig 


¢ « Men and Goods Move Faster 
Under Fluorescent Light for SEEING 


Adjusting business to defense is requiring more efficient office workers 
for co-ordination of production efforts. That’s why business today is placing 
greater emphasis on light for seeing—better vision that enables employes 
to work faster with fewer errors and with less fatigue. 

To supply the answer for these lighting needs in commercial establish- 
ments of all kinds, Westinghouse presents the versatile new CL-110 fluo- 
rescent fixture for direct-indirect illumination. This luminaire is styled to blend 
with any architectural interior. It combines the utmost in modern fixture 
design with superior lighting effectiveness. CL-110 fluorescent units are 
available for ceiling or suspension mounting, with or without patented 
Alvax diffusing glass, and with three or four lamps. Also, they may be mount- 
ed end-to-end for continuous runs of fluorescent light. 

You will want the complete story on the full line of Westinghouse fluorescent 
equipment for stores, offices, schools, restaurants and public buildings. 
Phone your local Westinghouse Lighting Distributor today for descriptive 
data. Or, write Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Edgewater Park, Cleveland. 


€ 


hting Distributors provide local stocks and services. 
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NOT JUST 
ANOTHER CLOSET 


Designed and built for 
a lifetime of service 





There’s a lifetime of satisfactory service 
in every Eljer Closet with the Integral 
China Overflow, and the Integral 
Ground-in Valve Seat. No metal tubes 
to corrode—no leaky, noisy water- 
wasting tanks—no costly parts to wear 
out and cause expensive repairs. The 
illustration at the top shows this clearly 
note the arrows. 

Eljer Closets rank high in efficiency, 
durability and quality, but are com- 
paratively inexpensive. This is the re- 
sult of Eljer’s planned designing: of 
fundamental improvements. Eljer pro- 
motes better living through better 
plumbing. 

A new, interesting booklet showing 
Eljer Closets, Bathtubs and Lavatories 
in modern colorful bathrooms is now 


available. Write for your copy, today. 





ELJER CO., Ford city, pa. 


ing Fixtures 
and brass. 


vitreous china, enameled cast iron | 











ELJER manufactures a complete line of Plumb- } 





ELJER CO., Ford City, Pa. | 
i Please send booklet, “Fixtures of Beauty and 
| Distinction.” AF-9 | 
| 0 ee ee ee , | | 
| ei ie i eee, peti aide | 
| SO Cat apdcavsuantacdraaaneeer State | 
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PREFABRICATORS’ SHOW 


(Continued from page 189) 





materials at only $150, indicate that its 
house is about 95 per cent salvageable on 
a dollar basis. (Only the actual statistics 
are newsworthy, for demountability first 
became a fact seven months ago—ARCH. 
Forum, Mar. 1941, p. 174 et. seq.) 


Materials. Only two new types of houses have 
made an appearance at Indian Head, and 
both of them are only semi-prefabricated: 
1) The house by Harnischfeger—erstwhile 
producer of complete all-steel units—is 
comprised of pressed steel framing mem- 
bers site-finished with plywood on the ex- 
terior, plaster board on the interior. While 
the system is undoubtedly sound, it saves 
but little time over conventional construc- 
tion methods. 2) The house by General 
Fabricators is a combination of shop pre- 
fabrication, field fabrication and on-the- 
job conventional construction whose most 
noteworthy feature is the use of wood 
fiber board as the inside and outside finish 
of a wood frame. 

Also among the ten makes of houses 
is another metal unit, steel-sided as well as 
steel-framed (TCI), and another frame 
house finished inside and out with fibrous 
insulating board (Allied). By far the most 
popular interior and exterior covering 
material is plywood whose use by the other 
half-dozen participants testifies to its ready 
adaptability to prefabricated panel con- 
struction. However, there are several types 
of plywood (not counting the kind of wood, 
which at Indian Head is universally Doug- 
las Fir) depending upon the thickness and 
the kind of glue, and they have been used 
rather indiscriminately, even where ex- 
posed to the weather. While commercial 
standards requiring resin bonding for ex- 
terior plywoods have been met, these stand- 
ards do not specify with what wood the 
veneer should be faced nor how thick the 
veneer should be in inches and plies. Re- 
sult: while National uses °% in. 5-ply board 
on its exteriors, others use 34 in. and even 
thinner plywood. Moreover, the plywood 
industry, even under present emergency 
pressures, does not stand to gain by ship- 
ping the proportion of off-grade material 
that is apparent in the Indian Head houses. 


Showman. While PBA has been rightfully 
panned for limiting its prefabricated de- 
fense housing contracts to this unnecessary 
“demonstration” project and for unneces- 
sarily delaying its completion, it deserves 
a hand for having produced a good pre- 
fabrication show—one that has aptly been 
called “Indian Headache” and, more seri- 
ously, one that has revealed to the industry 
many things that it might well take to heart. 
Meanwhile, Farm Security Administration, 
another Federal defense housing agency, is 
choosing the cast for a bigger and better 
prefabrication show (see pp. 180 & 210). 
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Architects do well 
to specify 


Swartwout-Dexter 
HEAT*VALVE 
or industrial buildings 





High speed production calls 
for plenty of fresh ai! 


Architects and builders appreciate 
this widely accepted newer type roof 
ventilator for its efficiency as well as 
its easy specification and installation. 
Used extensively on defense plants 
everywhere. Swartwout-Dexter Heat 
Valve is the original continuous 
weather-proof opening that lets out 
hot air, smoke and fumes by natural 
gravity flow. 


Scientifically designed to utilize out- 
side air currents to assist the natural 
stack draft. Installed over entire 
length of building or intermittently 
— on peak or flat roofs. Clear con- 
cise drawings and specifications fur- 
nished — saves your time these busy 
days. Write for Heat Valve catalog. 


THE SWARTWOUT COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


18617 Euclid Ave. 
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This brilliant establishment, ‘‘powered”’ by 
u 


Alumilited Aluminum, features attractive fluted segments, both vertical and horizontal, 
above the transom line and framing the largeentrance, Archt,,R.L.Clemmer, Hickory, N.C. 


For Strong, Sturdy, Vigorous 
Store Fronts of Permanent Beauty 


The magic of medicine’s new and startling discoveries has its own parallel in the development 
of Brasco Store Front Construction. The “build-up” of vital resistance within, to successfully with- 
stand the constant stress and strain without— is accomplished through the application of Brasco’s 
own exclusive patented features, expressed in heavy-gauged metals and girder-like members. 





Over thirty years of experience offer their detailed records of research and trial, of sound 
engineering and modern materials that provide the sturdy strength, permanent beauty and assured 
glass safety you obtain in Brasco. The line is complete and unified, priced to suit any budget. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE. 


C : 
—— [hdd E:HEN] —— 
=S=STORE FROATS=—| 


BRASCO MANUFACTURING CO. 


HARVEY (Suburb of Chicago) _ ILLINOIS 
National Distribution Assures Effective Installation 





aie 


BRASCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Harvey, Illinois 


Send Samples and Folder of New Details of 
Brasco Modern Store Front Construction. 








Firm 
Address 


Individual 





Foat 
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Brasco Modern Store Front Construction of 


STORE REMODELING 
(Continued from page 207) 





style of the neon signs, they have become 
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ReEDWwooD SIDING® go bey oe 
| J looks .--19 natural or pa “ | 
TOOL Seer . 
ni h. Redwood is —— the 
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most durable of el oe 
classed by Forest Produc re 
‘durable even when - . “5 
ay. 
conditions that favor ecay- I 
has exceptiona 
ties — resistance ery or 
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swelling, WarpiIne~ sega | 
tified Dry Grades assu 1} 
dryness for your locality. | 1 
| ariet 
No Jumber offers a greater Wt y i 
of siding styles. Shown water | i 
Redwood Anzac Siding — } 


—< vei Send for sor iger 
Siding Pattern book and ° 
architectural data. a 
x Close-up of Redwood — 
on home at Santa Anita 


California, designed by Curtis 


Chambers. Architect. 
California 


Redwood 


Association 
San 
Francisco 


Also offices in New York City and Los Angeles 
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readily recognizable Kramer trade marks. 


New Building. While important differences 


in its size and proportions made it unwise 
to repeat on Kramer’s new building the 
black and gray motif used in the remodel- 
ing of the store fronts, the new 15,000 sq. 
ft. two-story-and-basement project has 
much in common with them.* Thus, the 
light-colored solid brick walls are inter- 


| rupted on the facade by a panel comprised 
of 


| small vertical windows are reminiscent of 


two toned terra cotta whose three 


the glass block panels in the remodeled 


| store fronts. As in these predecessor pro- 


jects, this second floor is used exclusively 


| for furniture display, needs no sun light. 


Another similarity between this and the 


| earlier projects is the fact that the terra 
cotta, which replaces the structural glass, | 


has been carried down to the show window 


bulkheads and valances. (Note that, since | 


the company displays large scale merchan- 
dise, the bulkheads have been wisely de- 
pressed to a height of only 1 to 2 ft.) 
Finally, the awning which extends across 
the entire 50 ft. facade is concealed in a 
continuous aluminum box identical in de- 
sign with that used on the remodeled fronts. 

Laid out with the assistance of Kramer’s 
Window Trimmer Willard Coward, the 
fluorescent lighted interior of the new 
Hackensack building features several in- 
teresting details: 1) On the first floor: a 
5% ft. curtain wall hung from the 13 ft. 
ceiling around most of the building’s per- 


imeter to form shadow boxes and project- | 
ing out to form soffits over the display | 


counters. At the rear are two dressing 


rooms, a tailor shop and office space. | 


2) On the second floor: three walls are 
lined with 16 inter-connected rooms which 
serve as models for furniture display. On 
the average, they measure 12 x 14 ft., and 
their ceilings have been furred down from 
13 ft. to a height of 8% ft. 3) In the 
10 ft. basement: utility rooms, storage 


as well as by the central staircase which 
connects all three floors. 


Occupying 


a prominent Hackensack 


| corner, the building boasts its own 5,000 





| 
| 


sq. ft. parking lot in the rear—a particular- 
ly valuable drawing card since all street 
parkers in the neighborhood must pay 
tribute to municipal parking meters. The 
building was completed in April by 
General Contractor Dicarolis, Inc. Cost: 
$50,000, or about 23 cents for each of its 
22,000 cu. ft. 


* Another reason for not repeating exactly 


| the design motif: This building, while tailor- 


made for Kramer & Co. is owned through the 


314 Main Street Corp. by Vice President 


Benjamin S. Halsey of Sheffield Farms Co., 
Inc. It is rented to Kramer for 20 years. 























SAFETY MINDED? 


Safety-minded officials and traffic 
officers are increasing their efforts to 
eliminate avoidable causes of acci- 
dents outdoors. 


Safety-minded architects, builders, 
and building owners are increasing 
their efforts to eliminate avoidable 
causes of accidents indoors. 


Slippery stair treads and walkways are 
a menace to safety. You can eliminate 
that menace with ORCO SAFETY 
TREADS AND FLOORING. 


The non-slip efficiency of ORCO 
SAFETY TREADS AND FLOOR- 
ING is obtained by the uniform 
distribution of Norton Alundum 
Abrasive Aggregate in a base of resili- 
ent, sound-absorbing rubber. Orco 
Treads are non-slip throughout nos- 
ings. Even when wet, Orco Treads and 
Flooring retain their abrasive, non- 
slip quality. 


If YOU are safety-minded, investi- 
gate the exclusive and important 
advantages of... 


Orco 





CONTAINS 


‘er 150 standard patterns: wa) | rooms and additional display space are NORTON AN D FLOORING 
over jwood eas- . ALUNDUM 
if you can't obtain or gone | | served by an elevator to the rear sidewalk 

ite, we will te 


ABRASIVE 
AGGREGATE 


For further information, 


see our catalog in Sweet's 


Refer to “Sweet’s-12/8” for complete 
details, standard colors, specifications, 
lists of representative users and installa- 
tion photographs of ORCO SAFETY TREADS 
AND FLOORING. Or, write for reprint copy 
of our catalog in “Sweet's,” 


THE Ouio Rueser ComPany 


NO. 500 BEN HUR AVE. - WILLOUGHBY, OHIO 
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SAFETY TREADS 
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a Feature of Pacific 








EQUAL TENSION of both hands pulling 
against each other makes it difficult to 
tear paper. There is no uneven strain. 


HEN YOU try to tear a piece of 
\X) paper by grasping both sides and 
pulling, it is practically impossible. This 
is because equal tension has been ap- 
plied and there is no uneven strain or 
weak breaking point. When a shearing 
force is applied to one area alone, the 
paper is torn easily. 

The dependable efficiency and safety 
of Pacific boilers is based on this funda- 
mental principle. 

Pacific boiler shells are built in the 
shape of a perfect circle, thereby provid- 
ing absolutely equal distribution of ten- 
sion throughout. There is no weak point, 








SHEARING FORCE of hands pulling across 
each other makes tearing paper easy. 
There is no equal tension. 


no point where the tension force be- 
comes a shearing force in a Pacific. You 
can rely on it for lasting, steady service 
and safety even under possible high 
pressure emergencies. 

The perfect-circle construction of Pa- 
cific is only one of its many features. 
Other features include exclusive forced 
circulation; greater ease of cleaning; 
larger, better proportioned combustion 
chamber; rugged, welded construction. 
Plus maximum fuel economy and mini- 
mum maintenance cost. 

For further information write for a 
complete file of catalogs. 


A Piece of Paper Demonstrates 








PACIFIC 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS 
DIVISION OF UNITED STATES RADIATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
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COMPARE these Extra 
Advantages of ANCHOR 


CHAIN LINK FENCE 


For a complete industrial plant ——— 
to prevent sabotage—or a small insta a _ 
for home grounds—there s no substitute a 
Anchor Chain Link Fence of _— to 
galvanized copper bearing steel— 


these extra Anchor features: 
» | DRIVEN ANCHORS 

® eliminate need of post 
holes, waiting for concrete 
to set. Permit the fence to 
be moved, if necessary, without 
loss of fabric or posts! Exclu- 
sive steel “‘anchors’’ are deep- 
driven on correct angles to pro- 
vide maximum bracing» and 
strength in all types of soil. 





























2 STRONG U-BAR POSTS 
® are self-draining. Special wire 
clips for fabric eliminate holds for 
climbers. Posts are rolled from high 
carbon steel for long life, strength 
against stresses in all directions. 





3 SQUARE TERMINAL 
® POSTS of high carbon steel are 
better looking, and prevent climb- 
ing because fabric fastenings do not 


encircle the posts. 
A WELDED SQUARE : 
® FRAME GATES with 

frames ci square 2” steel 
tubing firmly butted _and 
welded to give exceptional 
strength. Hinges permit full 
180 degree swing. 


5. 











CONSULTATION SERVICE. 


Architects’ Manual 
Anchor Fence Engineer. 


NATION-WIDE 
SALES AND 


ERECTING SERVICE F E N C E 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 











An An- 
chor Engineer will gladly help you plan 
any fence installation—without obligation, 
{ course. Mail the coupon now for Anchor 
y < and name of nearest 


ANCHOR 








ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 

6635 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me Anchor Architects’ 
of nearest Anchor Fence Engineer. 
Name 

Ra ts Rs ns 
Address 
City 
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/HEADWAY AND HEADACHES 


(Continued from page 210) 





have capacities in excess of 40 million 
tons; two in the Bonneville-Grand Coulee 
area of Oregon and Washington, two in 
upper New York State, one in Alabama, 
California and North Carolina. 

Biggest War Department construction 
contract of the month, $34.0 million, went 
to Fruin Colnon Construction Co. and 
Fruco Construction Co. of St. Louis for the 
expansion up to $47.3 million of the St. 
Louis Ordnance (small arms ammunition) 
Plant. Mauran, Russell, Crowell & Mull- 
gardt, St. Louis, and Giffels & Vallet, 
Detroit, are the architects and engineers. 


|B At Sylacauga, Ala. Dupont will design 
_and build a $14.9 million TNT, DNT and 
Tetryl plant as part of the Alabama Ord- 
nance Works, will then install $10.9 mil- 
lion worth of equipment. 





/®&A $14.1 million expansion of the Weld- 
on Springs (Mo.) Ordnance Works, TNT 
| and DNT producer, has been entrusted to 
Frazer-Brace Engineering Co., New York. 
Also to be expanded are the Wolf 
Creek Ordnance Plant (shell loading) 
and Milan Storage Depot (ammunition) 
at Milan, Tenn. The $10.8 million contract 
went to Cleveland’s H. K. Ferguson Co. 
and Nashville’s Oman Construction Co. 


| Additional Army ordnance plants on 
the fire include a $35.0 million shell-load- 
ing project in Labette County, Kans. and 
a $29.0 million shell-loading project near 
Minden, La. The War Department has al- 
ready begun condemnation proceedings 
to acquire the 32,000 acres necessary for 
these two ordnance projects. 


| Officially authorized and approved by 
| the War Department, were three additional 
'chemical plants: Largest: a $40 million 
_chemical plant (smoke materials and other 
warfare agents) to be located on a 30,000 
| acre tract near Huntsville, Ala. (It will 
_supplement the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice’s other production facilities at Edge- 
wood Arsenal, Maryland.) The others: 
A $16.8 million picric acid plant to be 
located about 15 miles northwest of Little 
| Rock, Ark. and to be known as the Mau- 
_melle Ordnance Works. Peak employment: 
840 men per day. 
BA $16.8 anhydrous ammonia plant to 
be built on an as yet unselected site near 
Monroe, La. Employment: 150. An identical 
plant, to be located near Louisiana, Mo. 


B® Also approved by the Army were four 





Manual and name | 


new munitions piants and the expansion 
of six others at a total cost of $164.5 mil- 
lion. The new ones: a $33.5 million minor 
arms loading plant on a 8,000-acre site 
at Jacksonville, Ark. and $30.0 million 
each for small munitions plants at St. 
Paul, Minn., Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
Des Moines. Iowa. Sites comprised of 
about 3,000 acres each have already been 
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selected for these three new plants, each 
of which will eventually employ some 8.- 
500 people. The expansion projects: 
$18.5 million at the Morgantown (W. Va.) 
Ordnance Works; $9.0 million at the 
Kingsbury Ordnance Works (La Port. 
Ind.) ; $8.6 million at the Elwood Ord- 
nance Plant (Joliet, Ill.) ; and $4.9 million 
at the Ogden (Utah) Ordnance Depot. 
Recent site selections by the Army Air 
Corps indicate the shape of things to 
come: 1) a $14.0 million depot on 2,200 
acres at Weliston, Ga.; 2) a $13.2 mil- 
lion depot on 2,000 acres near Rome, N. 
Y.; 3) a $4.0 million basic flying school 
(some 90 buildings inc’uding 34 barracks 
for 2,000 airmen) at Merced, Calif. The 
sites for the depots are the second and 
third selected in the Air Corps’ five-depot 
expansion program. The first is under con- 
struction at Oklahoma City. In addition. 
the Air Corps has four depots in use, two 
others under construction. 

Interesting is the fact that most of the 
big new industrial and military projects 
listed above are scheduled for construc- 
tion in the Middle West and Central South 
—comfortably remote from coastlines. 


RENT CONTROL 
(Continued from page 190) 





In the country’s biggest boom town, 
Washington, D. C., about 90 per cent of 
all Federal Government employes pay 
more than $15 per room per month for 
their housing accommodations, and have 
been for years. Reason: most of them 
either live in rooming houses or in small 
apartments whose monthly rents may be 
modest but are above the Act’s limit on a 
per-room basis. Result: the proposed rent 
control legislation would solve only about 
10 per cent of the Washington problem. 
And, this problem is not peculiar to the 
Capital. 

® Nowhere in the Act is a room defined. 
Without an official definition, the admin- 
istrator of the proposed legislation will 
soon discover to his dismay that there is 
more than one way to count the rooms in 
a given house, particularly if it contains 
a dining alcove, recreation room and en- 
closed sleeping porch. 

If the statistics on rental trends cor- 
ralled by OPACS are not tainted with 
pro-price control propaganda and if a 
Federally policed ceiling is essential over 
rents in defense areas, then some such 
legislation as the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1941 should soon be passed. Not, 
however, until Congress has given the 
wording of the rent control section of the 
Act the same study that the public has 
already demanded be given the legisla- 
tion’s two other major shortcomings: 1) 
the exemption of labor prices from control 
and 2) the braking of agricultural com- 
modity prices only after they reach 110 
per cent of parity. 














PROVIDES NEEDED PROTECTION 


at Low Cost 


ECAUSE of its great strength, light weight, low cost, 




































and adaptability to many uses, Steelcrete Expanded 
Metal is being extensively used in defense projects for pro- 
tection against theft, glass breaking, illegal entry or exit, or 
acts of sabotage. The rigid strands of Steelcrete Expanded 
Metal cannot be pried apart and will not unravel. Meshes 
with openings of various sizes for any type of protection are 
available. Suitable fittings are also provided for quick in- 
stallation of window guards, skylight guards, partitions 
lockers, and other types of enclosures. 


Write for New 92-Page Handbook on Expanded Metal 


Steelcrete Expanded Metal window guards 
are made in several styles to harmonize with 
any architectural design. They are finished 
in baked enameled paint in any color desired 
for use on office buildings, industrial plants, 
apartment houses or other types of structure. 
The style shown here is a combination fixed 
and hinged window guard, made of 1" 
No. 9 Steelcrete Safe-T-Mesh and Jumbo 
Bar frame. 
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Enclosures made of Steelcrete Expanded 
Metal can be quickly erected and easily 
altered should plans change later. The open 
mesh of Steelcrete makes for better ventila- 
tion and better light distribution. This strong, 
fire-safe fabric is ideal for use in partitions, 
locker-rooms, storage rooms and tool-room 
enclosures as shown at the right. All necessary 
accessories, including hinges, frames and 
vertical supports are available. 


REE RNROORARBES IE - 
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THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 


Ae Ce ee A ce | 
Buffalo - St. Paul Offices and Warehouses Detroit - Cincinnati 
New York - Chicago - Cleveland - Pittsburgh - Philadelphia - Boston + Houston - Atlanta - St. Louis - Dallas 
Export Office: 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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POST-WAR PATTERN 


(Continued from page 151) 





Forum: 

. . . One thing the past would seem to 
demonstrate conclusively: Planning and 
Rebuilding, which now seem to be Im- 
perative No. 1 (once Peace comes) can- 
not be done unless the present control of 
land by individual owners be so far dis- 
allowed as to give all of us, functioning 
through central authority, no less than 
freedom of action in respect to executing 
the aims of all of us,—that is to say, of 
the community. Again one may repeat, 
for it is important: it is utter nonsense 
to assume that we so rebuild our urban 
centers to satisfy the functions of living, 
which the new order of technology im- 
poses upon us, while we maintain the ab- 
surd capitalizations which overhang them. 


Two facts are of outstanding importance 
in the present situation. Out of a recogni- 
tion of them we must formulate the frame- 
work of our future institutional scheme 
and plan our processes of production and 
distribution. 

Our population growth is declining 
and the composition of our population is 
changing in ways that are predictable for 
decades ahead. From the viewpoint of 
Science and Technology—particularly the 
explosive technology of physics and chem- 
istry — there is nothing in these facts 
which might give us the jitters. It is phy- 
sically possible, with our resources and 
our increasing productive capacity, to tear 
down the decayed and obsolete, change 
the pattern of our man-made physical 


world and build a bright new one with 
room enough for each of us. 
Given declining population growth, a 


PORTALS TO PROFICIENCY 


“Proficiency—advancement or progress in knowledge or skill.” —Webster 


Back of these doors, in 20 million cubic feet 
of air conditioned space, the Ford Motor 
Company will soon be turning out engines 
for the Army’s most powerful planes at the 
rate of one an hour. 

Here, the largest air conditioning system 
operating in an American industrial plant, 
not only makes blackout construction pos- 
sible, but speeds production. 

‘Temperature control safeguards the uni- 
formity of metal stock, the accuracy of gages 
and machine tools. . . 


precision to 1/10,000 of an inch in most of 


the parts of these 2000 h.p. Pratt & Whitney, 
18 cylinder double-row engines. 


nx 


essential to maintain 


Humidity control, together with elimina- 
tion of dust and oil fumes eliminate the 


sabotage of corrosion in raw stock, parts in | 


process or assembly. 

And, as elsewhere, efficient air condition- 
ing means less sweat, clearer eyes and stead- 
ier hands for every worker. 

* - * 

Whenever the clock strikes, think of one 
more of these precision- 
built engines for defense 
... and think of York air 
conditioning too. York Ice 
Machinery Corporation, 





York, Penna. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 
“Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885” 
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decayed and obsolete man-made environ- 
ment and this new, explosive economic 
factor which is a compound of physical 
science, mathematics, new ways of trans- 
forming energy, the machine process, and 
the new, explosive, utterly unpredictable 
technology of physics and chemistry — 
given these operating in conjunction, and 
we have a situation which cannot possibly 
be expressed in terms of “business as 
usual.” 

It seems absurd to attempt to bring 
into a situation such as this the concept 
of long term financing. Nor does the sit- 
uation lend itself to short term credit 
transactions. It is at bottom a time-quan- 
tity situation—not one of pecuniary valua- 
tion. And the situation is so complex, or 
more accurately, so disorganized that 
if we are to deal with it at all—we may 
have to resort to time quantity-pay-as-you- 
go methods of operating our economy. 

The rate of technological change is ac- 
celerating. Out of the matter of fact pro- 
cedures of the scientific laboratory issue a 
train of most incredible findings which 
tomorrow are turned into industrial pro- 
cesses which render great industries ob- 
solete and their financial structures but 
houses built of cards. Sweeping disloca- 
tions take place within national frontiers 
and commercial agreements, and trade 
routes between continents set the Status 
Quo of national relations spinning like a 
top. 

In such a setting National Plans and 
Reconstruction Programs must be con- 
ceived as no more than directions in an 
ever-changing world. The Status Quo will 
become, under the jurisdiction of science 
and technology, no more than a point of 
departure. There will be no place in such 
a world for “gilt-edged” bonds as a symbol 
of durability; and there will be no pros- 
pect of buying our bright new world on 
the installment plan. 

“Without a remedial post-war program, 
well planned and well executed, the nation 
may soon see the ravages of obsolescence 
grow to catastrophic proportions.” Any- 
one who has observed the changes that 
have occurred in our urban centers, noted 
the drift and the accelerating rate at 
which blight passes into decay and com- 
plete obsolescence, will agree with this 
statement from the proof sheets. 

The fact that a great deal of urban 
building was in some degree obsolete 
upon completion should not be allowed 
to obscure the fact that the very nature 
of modern technology makes for an accel- 
erating rate of obsolescence. Unless we 
adopt the fantastically absurd proposal— 
throttle change in the field of technology 
—we must prepare the way for the ap- 
plication of technological change by ex- 
tinguishing capitalization at a rate of 
physical decay or obsolescence—whichever 
is the higher—thus leaving the field open 
for the application of new techniques. 

F. L. Ackerman, Architect 


New York City (Continued on page 84) 











OW many times 

have you heard a 
woman say, “When I 
build my home, I want 
an easy-to-clean kitchen with lots of cab- 
inet space?” 

“Easy-to-clean” is just another way of 
saying “steel”. And “lots of cabinets” 
means more than two! A generous steel 
kitchen, like the one shown here, is worth 
its weight in sales talks. 

If you skimp in the kitchen you cut 
away one of your most effective sales 
features. 


Here are the advantages 
of a well-designed kitchen 


revier for the housewife — Steel cabinets 
can be obtained in baked enamel, the 
same high quality, easily-cleaned finish 
that is put on refrigerators. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, 
COLUMBIA STEEL 
TENNESSEE COAL, 


WOMEN WANT 


teel Kitchens 


WITH PLENTY 
OF CABINET SPACE 






CONVENIENCE — Standard cabinets are 
available for all special uses, from broom 
closets to vegetable bins. 

SIZES TO FIT ANY KITCHEN — Readily obtain- 
able in most cities. 

cost NO mMorE — Prices of steel cabinets 
compare favorably with others of com- 
parable quality. 

EASY OPERATING DRAWERS — Don’t stick in 
damp weather. 

QUIET, SOUND-INSULATED Doors — Children 
can’t bang them. 

VERMIN-PROOF — \lice and bugs don’t like 
steel. 

puraste — Last a lifetime — no rotting or 
shrinking. 

LASTING styLE — Steel sets the style and 
stays modern for years to come. 
quauity — The U-S-S Label is a guide to 
superior quality for any steel product in 
the home. Write U-S-S Steel into vour 
specifications and avoid arguments later. 


COMPANY, San Francisco 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


Pittsburgh and Chicago 


Birmingham 





DOWN SPOUTS, gutters, flashings, shin- 
gles and terne roofing made from U-S-S 
Cepper Steel have 2 to 3 times the rust 
resistance and durability of plain steel 
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CELLAR DOORS Steel makes them strong, 
durable and water-tight. Specify U-S-S 
Copper Steel for greater rust resistance. 


DUCT WORK must be able to withstand 
the attacks of humidified air inside and 
damp basement air outside. The new 
U-S-S PAINTBOND or U-S-S DUL- 
KOTE are good choices for this work. 





BAR JOISTS of U-S-S Steel add strength 
and rigidity to floors. Particularly desir- 
able for large homes or for families with 
lively children. 
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NEW WALLBOARD 
iS PLASTIC-COATED! 


A plastic-coated wallboard! ... 
The most advanced scientific 
research has gone into the per- 
fecting of Barclay’s new board 
for walls and ceilings. Still as 
colorful and beautiful, its plas- 
tic surface has been toughened 
to stand years of rigorous 
service. Thus Barclay meets 
the nation-wide demand for 








SOLD! on BARCLAY! 


a virtually prefabricated low- 
cost wall! To Architects and 
Builders this means more than 
just another better wallboard 
— it means extreme speed 
and simplicity of installation 
at a time when both are vi- 
tally needed! In Defense Hous- 
ing this necessity is doubly 
important. And to Home Own- 
ers everywhere it means no 
more periodic repainting of 
walls and ceilings—no annoy- 
ing debris to clutter the home! 
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AMERICA LIKES BARCLAY TILEBOARD 
Kitchen above is of Stream-Lined: Peach & Gray at top, 
Royal Blue bottom. Bath has Orchid & Black “feature 
strips”, White Panelboard on upper walls and ceiling. | 
Progressive Building Ma- 


terial Dealers everywhere 
stock Barclay Tileboard! 
le Ahhh 3 


Complete Catalog 
a y P ca (W) 
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Forum: 


. .. You chart a very interesting course of the subsequent 
articles and if they measure up to this one I think you will 
have made a great contribution to the post-war building in 
this country. I saw nothing in the article to which I could 
take exception, or in fact, make any modifying comment. 


A. J. Exen, President 
Starrett Bros & Eken, Inc. 


New York City 
Forum: 


. .- Individual members of THE Forum’s Panel of Advis- 
ory Editors should be invited to organize into locality groups, 
meet monthly, keep minutes, and submit reports. So doing 
would encourage a more effective group effort required to 


arouse local and general interest necessary for the ultimate 
success of your plan. . . 


Chicago, Ill. 
Forum: 


. . . On page 146 under paragraph headed Planning, the 
following statement is made as part of the paragraph: “Con- 
ceived in broad outline, these master-plans of reconstruction 
and development must be inter-related so that they jibe with 
one another and when put together blanket the entire 
country.” Under this statement are listed seven items, which 
I feel are not sufficient in scope to be consistent with the 
statement just quoted. These items have to do with cities 
of considerable scope and activity, and would not apply to 
the entire country. Such items as land use, major highways, 
railroads and undoubtedly others, would more nearly carry 
out the thought as expressed in the above statement. . . 
New York City ‘+ F. BrinckerHorr, Landscape Architect 


Forum: 

... It is a finely expounded and comprehensive concept of 
the pattern that must be assumed to even approach the ideal. 
Greece at its zenith, no doubt, could not claim more than 
approach to Beauty. 

One immediate influence of the series may be psychological 
in raising the morale of many architects. In stating this, I 
am mindful of the lamentations we hear that the profession 
is headed for a like oblivion with the dodo. Copies of the 
series should be reserved for all who cry thus. . . 

James H. MitcHett, Architect 


A. N. Resort, Consulting Architect 


San Franscisco, Calif. 


Forum: 


. .. It is my belief that if a little circular were gotten up 
we could get the building industry suppliers to underwrite 
the program so every little hammer and saw contractor would 
get this information. 

It is true that some people will think a lot of this informa- 
tion would go over the head of the hammer and saw con- 
tractor, but if they read it, it would set them to thinking. . . 


Chicago, Hl. J. Wituts, Prefabricator 


Forum: 

. You suggest a Federal Planning Commission with 
power of enforcement. In my opinion, you have apparently 
reached the conclusion that we know something about plan- 
ning—nationally—whereas while as a nation we may be 
reaching a stage of maturity as far as frontiers are con- 
cerned, we certainly are in the kindergarten when it comes 
to planning. 

Omaha was one of the first cities to adopt city planning, 
and we are just now reaching the stage where we know that 
the first layout was 75 per cent wrong. . . 

Omaha, Nebr. Hiram S. Manvitte, Realtor 
(Continued on page 88) 
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MODERNIZE o SANITIZE 
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1. Foundation sheet applied 
over present walls —insu- 
lates and deadens sound. 


— Vir epee Sen a Oe a i 
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NOW REMODELING IS QUICK, 
EASY AND INEXPENSIVE mechanically grooved 


spaces—in perfect align- 


y ‘ ° a a ment—securely held 
VEOS is installed right over existing walls with- with special adhesive. 





out dirt, dust, litter, or noise. Old walls are 





transformed into colorful, glass-smooth surfaces 3. Joints are waterproofed ond pointed 
. . ‘ FA in matching or contrasting colored grout 
of enduring beauty in less time than it takes to to make a beautifully finished job. 


do a good paint job. 

No Premium for Color 
A wide choice of beautiful pastel colors in warm 
“baked enamel’ finish) fused on a steel instead of a clay base. and cheerful combinations—at the same price 
as black and white—is helping many hospitals 
to create sanitary rooms of enduring, mainte- 


VEOS is genuine porcelain enamel (not a painted or so-called 


VEOS carries a 25-year guarantee against surface crazing, crack- 












ing, or color fading. Its high gloss surface is easily kept spotlessly nance-free beauty. 
clean and sanitary—and maintenance cost is nil! The Wall of Today 
VEOS simplified method of installation (see illustration) is The combined sossurces of the great stest sad 
_ Reis : ed porcelain enamel industries have made possible 
performing modernization miracles on ceilings as well as walls what Architects and Builders can proudly pro- 
—and the finished installation saves 75% in weight over conven- claim, “The Wall of Today.” 
tional tiling methods. Consult the Veos dealer in your classified VEOS Dealers 
telephone directory, or write for complete data. we ey See | 
cators will do your job , 


will be glad to advise 
you without cost or 
obligation and give 
you complete data 
for your files. 


DAVIDSON ENAMEL COMPANY - Dept.A + Clyde, Ohio ee 8 oe, oe 
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A Fair Duestion . . . 





an impartial joint committee of two 
national organizations, after analyzing 
heating in approximately 1,000 build- 
ings, *reported comparative efficiencies 
as follows: 


__RATIO OF STEAM CONSUMPTION FOR TYPE OF 
HEATING SYSTEM 


System a.. 1.20 


b.. 1.08 
-«. 98 DUNHAM LED 
d.. 97 


IN FUEL SAVING 


Dunham .._ .93 


__RATIO OF STEAM CONSUMPTION FOR TYPE OF 
CONTROL APPARATUS 


System a.. 1.13 
D.. Bae 
c-- 1.05 DUNHAM LED IN 
f.. .97 CONTROLLABILITY 


Dunham os .76 


*Copy of report will gladly be sent to persons interested in heating 
efficiency and economies. Please use your company letterhead. 


Greater economy in Fuel and Steam 
consumption is of prime importance in 
the country’s National Defense Program 


HY? THEN, USE ANYTHING BUT — the 


DUNHAM DIFFERENTIAL VACUUM HEATING SYSTEM 


(Circulating Sub-atmospheric Steam) 


DUNHAM 


HEATING SERVICE 


“Dunham Heating Service” is available by telephone in more than 
60 cities, or from C. A. Dunham Co., 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
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Forum: 

. .. In New Haven and Connecticut, we have been going 
through the throes of getting a city plan functioning and a 
State Housing Act. The opposition encountered in both these 
fields is so typical of what is to be found elsewhere that I 
am hesitant about getting excited over a plan dependent 
upon local support for results. 

As much as many people dislike the idea, nevertheless we 
must face the fact that federal action is the only way to secure 
this leadership. . . B. M. Pertit, Director 
Housing Authority of the 
City of New Haven, 

Conn. 
Forum: 

...1 believe that a much more far reaching reconstitution 
of governmental agencies than mere regrouping them under 
a new leadership is necessary if a consistent program of in- 
ducement is to be held out to the municipalities on the one 
hand and to private operators on the other. The internal 
conflicts and confusions of policy seem to me at the present 
time to be too great to permit a mutual concentration on a 
given set of objectives. 

Mites L. Coiean, Research Director 
The Twentieth Century Fund 
Washington, D. C. 


Forum: 

. .. 1 think the article “hits the high spots” but is almost 
completely lacking in discussing the difficulties that must be 
overcome to accomplish results. To me it seems to have been 
written by someone who knows what should be done but who 
lacks the knowledge of how it can be done. The author com- 
pletely disregards the whole question of interplay of forces 
in a democracy by which planning is accomplished. I agree 
almost wholeheartedly with the great majority of objectives 
set forth, but they seem to have been set forth and discussed 
as though they are to be attained by revolution rather than 
by evolution. .. E. S. Draper, Assistant Administrator 
Federal Housing Administration 


Washington, D. C. 


Forum: 

. .. In general, I question the wisdom of centralizing plan- 
ning authority. I think an opportunity for the local com- 
munities to get advice and counsel from a _ well-qualified 
central body would be very advantageous. Community plan- 
ning is such an individual problem that it seems to me that 
local planning is called for. .. Howarp W. Green, Director 
Real Property Inventory of 
WVetropolitan Cleveland 


Forum: 

. . . You recommend that local planning boards should be 
“lifted from their niches of independence and placed close 
to the legislative branches of local government as integral 
departments.” I am not in accord with this. When planning 
bodies are an integral part it seems to me that they are 
likely to lose their independence and to be pressed into 
active concern with the immediate construction projects, 
rather than long time planning... BLEECKER MARQUETTE 


Better Housing League 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Forum: 

. . . While I agree that existing agencies might form the 
nucleus for execution, | must ask you and myself the question 
—“*WHO BEGINS! WHAT IS ACTUALLY FIRST!” 

Your content under “PLANNING” is, in my opinion, our 
Achilles’ Heel. As a beginning, it is not actually first—we 

(Continued on page 92) 








PLEASING REPETTITON 


® Pittco Store Front Metal affords the architect a new latitude in design . . . per- 
mits him to give full play to his creative imagination in designing the metal 
portions of a modern store front. As an example of the versatility of this quality 
line, many of the Pittco units may be repeated with excellent effect, as the above 
unretouched photograph testifies. Outwardly, this assembly appears as a single 
moulding. Actually, it is composed of three units. The ingenious interlocking joint 
which makes it possible is not only positive, but performs the added functions of 
providing drainage and concealing the fastenings. There is a Pittco sash, bar 
and moulding to meet every architectural need encountered in store front work. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ITTCO STORE FRONT METAL 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH” stench for Zuality Glass and ine 





DETAIL: 


The graceful sweep of 
this moulding makes 
it appropriate for pi- 
laster coverings, facia 
and bulkhead trim, 
awning bar lids, and 
many other purposes 
which your own imag- 
ination will suggest. 
Pittco Metal shape 
illustrated: PX 147. 
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with CASE 








‘amma’ 


For you there is special meaning in the cry now heard 
on America’s home front—“Guard your health!” Many 
ways of safeguarding health are in your hands. One of 
the most effectual, you employ every time you specify 
Case quality plumbing fixtures. Underneath the glis- 
tening, easy-to-clean beauty of Case fixtures is the long- 
lasting utility of twice-fired vitreous china and efficient 
mechanism. In calling for Case you provide the max- 
imum of health protection so essential in bathrooms 
today. Available in 60 colors and white... distributed 
nationally by plumbing supply wholesalers. Write to 


Dept. E-91, W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





The famous one-piece T/N 
Water Closet protects health 
—with atmospherically vent- 
ed, non-syphoning ballcock ing efficient flushing action 
—strong yet quiet flushing The new WILMINGTON with low water consumption, 
action—non-overflow. An ex- Lavatory with hidden over- it is a product of the finest 
clusive patented Case fixture. flow and splash control. twice-fired vitreous china. 


The DE LUXE Water Saver 
stands only 27” high, with 
tank clear of walls. Combin- 








Br TAR C ELV € PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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must begin, and ultimately we, the practicing architects, 
should staff the planning agencies. Enough of us must form 
a body to promote the beginning. This body should: 

1. Donate funds personally. 

2. Raise funds. 

3. Actually equip itself with the tools to perform. 
and then: 

1. Retain publicity counsel. 

2. Seek political recognition and political office. 

3. And above all, take the leadership. 

That would surely fall to the men handling defense build- 
ing—God forbid—if we do not. 

I ask Tue ArcHITeEcTURAL ForumM—since it alone has 
undertaken the description of Building’s Post-War Pattern— 
to temporarily assume the burden of helping us form a Na- 
tional Organization to give the Pattern life in the future. 

| submit to the architects of the nation that all those who are 
interested pledge to contribute a sum equal to 25 per cent 
of the total amount they pay the Federal Government in 
income tax annually towards the support of this body. The 
“OBJECTIVES” are clearly stated. We must spend our own 
money to accomplish them. It will take time, but, I for one 
believe it can be done. If others agree, I would like to sug- 
gest a plan for organization. 

My pledge for 1941 is ready now—for 42, Jan. Ist. 
oe WituiaM L. Pereira, Architect 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Forum: 

.. . In your discussion of zoning, it might be helpful to 
discuss just a little bit the problem of eliminating non-conform- 
ing uses. Most zoning laws do not look backwards and try to 
correct previous mistakes, and in the case of those laws that 
do the problems of administration and securing action through 
the courts are tremendous. Since this is a broad program 
suggesting more or less the idea, it might be helpful to 
suggest one or several wa¥s whereby non-conforming uses 
could be eliminated by zoning authorities. Certainly it is one 
of the big problems of planning and zoning today. I concur 
heartily with your statement that the zoning tool may be honed 
to a much sharper edge and may help accomplish a large 
part of building’s post-war program. .. . 

Your recommendation to establish a peacetime Office of 
Planning Management which would help to coordinate and 
plan the work of the various Federal and local agencies 
dealing with land and housing seems to me to be soundly 
conceived and while there may be numerous administrative 
difficulties, I think a great deal of good could be accomplished 
by your “peacetime OPM.” I think in any Federal or national 
planning on the scale you contemplate we must be careful 
of over-centralization and giving too much control to a na- 
tional body. My concept of planning is that it is an advisory 
function and I would hesitate to put my stamp of approval 
on anything that seeks to control or enforce plans made by 
centralized planning agencies upon local communities or 
States. The abuses might be greater than the results. It is up 
to the planning people literally to sell the administrative agen- 
cies on the desirability of their plan rather than to force 
their plan on to them. .. 

Morton Boprisn, Executive Vice-President 
United States Savings and 


Loon League 
Chicago, Ill. 


Forum: 

I note the mention of a possible objection on 
the part of financial institutions owning large blocks of 
property to the changing of regulations affecting the “use” 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Honduras Mahogany and Ribbon Mahogany Flexwood treatment, Auditorium, Gladmer 
Theatre, Lansing, Mich., C. Howard Crane and Associates, Architects. Flexwood was used in 
several other theatres in the Butterfield chain. 





There is animation . .. showmanship .. . in the marquetry Flexwood 
treated Gladmer Theatre Auditorium designed by Architects C. 
Howard Crane and Associates. Pilasters are rich Honduras Mahog- 
any; strips of Ribbon Mahogany, applied horizontally, are separated 
by a herring-bone design in the same wood. The foyer is treated with 
Sapeli Flexwood. In all, 6,200 sq. ft. of Flexwood was required. 

The ease and speed with which Flexwood is applied, make sump- 
tuous, modern wood interiors commercially and economically pos- 
sible ... even for modest budgets. Flexwood is a logical choice when 
the luxury of color and beauty of real wood are desired. Distributors 


are located in principal cities. 


ee. 


flex wood FOR MODERN WOOD TREATMENT 


fa | 
~ 

}) EXCITING ATTENTION 
(WV AND STIRRING EMOTION 


* 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 


103 Park Avenue, New York 
Manufacturers of Flexglass 


Flexwood and Flexglass 
are manufactured and marketed jointly 
by The Mengel Co., Louisville, Kentucky, and the 
United States Plywood Corporation, New York. 























“SMARTNESS 
PERMANENCE 
ECONOMY 





This modern wall covering, with pre-decorated 
surface of remarkable beauty and permanence, 
offers endless combinations for individual expres- 
sion that avoid the effect of ““Copy-book”’ design. 

There are four basic patterns—tile design, 
modern parallel scorings, or plain panels—six- 
teen different colors with numerous striping 
combinations for harmony or contrast. 

TYLAC is easily and economically applied 
over any surface, old or new, flat or curved, and 
its long-life luster eliminates the necessity of 
future decoration. It will not chip, crack or 
craze, and is unharmed by hot water, oil, house- 
hold acids or alcoholic beverages— safe for 
shower specifications. 

TYLAC has won country-wide popularity for 
creating distinctive walls, equally appropriate 
for houses, stores, offices, lounges, hotels—any 
place where modern walls of permanent beauty 
and economy are appreciated. 

TYLAC is sold by dealers everywhere. Write 
for full information. 


patie Mall. 
| TYLAC 


| 
| 


TYLAC COMPANY, MONTICELLO, ILLINOIS 
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and the building of additional housing. During the past few 
years, this condition has been changing, for most financial 
institutions, even those operating in large metropolitan areas. 
It is my opinion that mortgage financing groups would wel- 
come a program of planned betterments of housing, both for 
new opportunities to increase funds and to clean up the exist- 
ing properties where the costs of reconditioning are considered 
reasonable. This is one phase of our planning which should 
be carefully polled at a later date. ... F. S. CANNON 
Railroadmen’s Federal Savings 


and Loan Assn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Forum: 


. .. Out of the two hundred names comprising THE Forum’s 
Panel of Advisory Editors, not more than three or four can 
be said to represent rural or small town life and its needs. 
Does this observation indicate an inferiority complex on my 
part, being a country architect? Perhaps, but I believe my 
concern is broader and of some importance to your program. 

First, about 55 per cent of the people comprising the 
population of these United States of America live, move and 
have their being in rural areas and cities or towns of less 
than 10,000 population. This then is the majority population 
bracket. Secondly, the percentage of owner occupants of both 
dwelling and business buildings is much higher*in this 
population group than that of the 45 per cent bracket resid- 
ing in more purely urban areas. Not only is this population 
group a bit short of its representation on your panel, but its 
problems get littlke emphasis in your program. 

I can enter into your planning program as outlined in this 
first article with a good heart and strong enthusiasm, but I 
believe the American way can be better served by giving 
more consideration to the broader population base. . . 


Columbus, Nebr. EmreL J. CHRISTENSEN, Architect 


Forum: 

. .. While we all deplore the damage and waste being 
caused by the bombing of Europe’s cities and industrial 
centers, there is no question that an opportunity for planned 
rebuilding is being forced upon the new Europe. I am in high 
hope that tradition will not prevent civic leaders from re- 
building on a practical and utilitarian scheme. 

We—I pray—will be spared the bombing—and so the 
automatic purge. We must be big enough—strong enough— 
to do our own demolition. 

With a new Europe arising full of fine city plans and 
industrial units, of prefabricated homes and efficient traffic 
systems, we must beware that we do not become the “old 
world” (without the continent’s historic interest) and they 
the new... Henry Dreyruss, /ndustrial Designer 
New York, N. Y. 


Forum: 





...In the section, “Scope of Future Pianning,” you suggest 
an extension of existing planning facilities. It is my opinion 
that these facilities are already too vast, especially if a 
unified plan is desired. Your supplementary statement that 
planning agencies must be reorganized and reconsecrated 
without question is definitely correct and would be a major 
aid in the final attainment of a comprehensive plan. 

As to your reference to Federal cooperation and the sug- 
gestion that the Government would step out of this activity 
in building when private enterprise steps in, if this is the 
basis of the entire program, then success is seriously ques- 
tioned, since past experience has not indicated a desire on 
the part of the Government to relinquish control . . . 


Paut GerHaArpt, Jr., City Architect 
Chicago, Ill. 
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